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Robert E. Speer 


HIS PAGE was to have been from the pen 
je Dr. Robert E. Speer. His sudden pass- 
ing at the age of eighty deprives the readers of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE of a message from the 
greatest Presbyterian of our time. Lacking a 
message from him let us make a message of him. 

I first saw Dr. Speer in rgro. It was the 
year of the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh. He came from Edinburgh to Aber- 
deen, where I was a student in arts, to deliver 
the Duff Lectures on Missions. I thought as I 
listened to him speak that he was the greatest 
man I had ever seen. After nearly forty years, 
during which circumstances brought me into 
the most intimate relationship with the man 
who, un“°* God, was destined to shape my 
life more than any other human being, I have 
had no occasion to alter my youthful judg- 
ment. Robert E. Speer was the greatest per- 
sonality I have ever known. 

He was incomparably great as a man. To 
hear him open up a basic theme with his 
penetrating analytical mind, his massive struc- 
tural power, his limitless illustrative resources, 
his sonorous impressive voice, was a liberal 
education. For no public speaker of his genera- 
tion was better read than he. Nor could any 
hold an audience more in thrall. His talks 
were enriched by vast fields of knowledge 
which he made tributary to the driving pas- 
sion of his life. 

His will was strong as his intellect was clear 
and his culture rich. He took calmly in his 
stride, with buovant zest and unruffled deter- 
mination, difficulties that would sour or dis- 
may most other men. A year before his death, 
he left Princeton late one evening, having 


stayed until the end of a meeting at which he 
presided, declining, though urged, to accept 
hospitality for the night. He took a chance on 
securing a hotel room in New York. Failing 
to find lodging, he sat quietly all night read- 
ing, in the Pennsylvania Station waiting room, 
then took the early morning train for his home 
in Lakeville, Connecticut. Only quite casually 
did one come to learn later what had hap- 
pened. For Dr. Speer the incident was no more 
than routine. 

Robert E. Speer was great as a Christian 
missionary statesman. Speer the Christian was 
a Pauline figure among his contemporaries, a 
man who loved Jesus Christ with a glowing, 
radiant passion. Christ was the center of his 
virile faith, the Saviour and Lord of his life, 
the companion of his way, the pattern of his 
behavior, the goal of his ardent longing. The 
new life in Christ was the ultimate reality in 
which he believed. Christ’s missionary cause 
was the supreme loyalty to which he dedicated 
his days and years. Christ’s followers were his 
friends, whatever their name or sign. 

At home he communicated his ardent zeal 
for missions to youth, and enlisted more men 
and women for Christ’s service than any man 
in the last hundred years. Abroad his states- 
manlike vision and administrative gifts laid 
the foundations of churches in many parts of 
the world that have since come of age. 

Today life is lonelier because Robert E. 
Speer is gone. But our heritage of faith is 
richer because he dwells in memory. And 
on the dust of the King’s highway are the 
prints of crusading feet that summon us to 
follow in their trail. 


Pbk Varchy. 


President, PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





Chicago is as familiar to the Reverend 
William F. McDermott, author of “Miss 
Florence” (page 3), as the back of his 
hand. He has been in that city for thirty- 
two years as interim pastor for various 
churches, and for sixteen years he was re- 
ligious editor of The Chicago Daily News. 

He was working on the Kansas City Star, 
when he joined the Linwood Presbyterian 
Church and decided to study for the min- 
istry. He was graduated from McCormick 
seminary in 1915. Writing is now his full- 
time work, and he has more than 300 arti- 
cles on religious and social welfare topics 
to his credit, many in leading national 
magazines. 


Mrs. Mr. McDermott 


Elsie Thomas Culver, who 
“They Rise Again” (page 9),is an ordained 
minister of the Congregational Christian 
Church, with a commission granted spe- 
cifically for an ecumenical ministry. Her 
interest in religion and world events dates 
back ten years. She decided, as a journal- 
ist, that an understanding of religion was 
basic to writing about world events and 
began study at the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion. Now Secretary for Promotion of 
Church World Service, she has seen first 
hand the reconstruction of rubble churches 
in France, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Germany. She feels that ministry to war 
victims is based on Gospel teachings, like 
the parable of the Good Samaritan and 
thinks this accounts for the fact that 
twenty-six denominations have no diffi- 
culty working together on these projects. 


Culver 


wrote 


Associate Editor Janette Harrington 
didn’t even have time to remove her hat 
on the day that she first reported to work 
before she was assigned to interview the 
members of the “Fellowship Mission,” 
(paze 6). A choir member of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., Miss Harrington is na- 
tional president of the women’s journalis- 
tic fraternity, Theta Sigma Phi. 


A Presbyterian personality will be fea- 
tured in each issue of Presbyterian Life. 
In the February 28th issue, the Reverend 
Gene Stone, a former newspaperman, de- 
scribes Wilbur LaRoe,. Jr., Moderator 
of the 159th General Assembly, as a 
*fighter for the faith.” 
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The Cover. The sturdy children shown 
on the cover offer a challenge. What does 
the future hold for them? In his article, 
Navajo Crisis (page 16), Dr. Clarence G. 
Salsbury points out that the Navajo child 
can hope for very little in the way of edu- 


cation. This lack of education, coupled 


with poverty, is the biggest handicap the 
Navajos have to overcome. 

Although Dr. Salsbury has been head of 
one of the most successful missions to 
American Indians, he is a humble man who 
knows the magnitude of the task that re- 
mains. “The measures that the great re- 
ligious organizations have taken to bring 
Christianity to the Navajos,” he says, “are 
only a drop in the bucket.” 

Superintendent and Medical Director of 
Ganado Mission, the “Big Doctor” began 
his work with the Navajos in 1927. Home 
from Hainan, China, on furlough as a mis- 
sionary, he was filling in as medical execu- 
tive for the Foreign Board when a call 
came for a doctor at Ganado. In trying to 
fill the request, he got the conviction that 
the job—and its challenge—was for him. 
He thought he would fill the post for a six- 
month per‘od. He is still at Ganado. 
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Letter to Our Readers 


FAR FRIENDS: As active Presbyterians 
D you have been waiting for the publi- 
cation of the Church’s new journal. Here 
for your perusal is a complimentary pre- 
view copy, a dress rehearsal edition which 
in content and format will be substantially 
the same as the first issue to be published 
on February 14. 

In submitting this copy of Presbyterian 
Life, we are neither shyly apologetic nor 
smugly self-satisfied. It is a product of 
faith and work; the faith of church mem- 
bers who subscribed in advance to an idea, 
the work of your committee and its edi- 
torial staff who have translated that idea 
into a reality. 

In hénesty we must admit that we do 
have parental pride in this child. We hope 
you share our opinion that he is attractive 
and healthy, that he selects his words well 
and speaks of things significant. We be- 
lieve that he shows promise of becoming a 
discerning reporter of progress in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ as it advances among 
people on all continents, that he will re- 
late the news of Protestantism in general 
and of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America in particular. 
But in all humility we pray that Presbyter- 
ian Life will grow “in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 


The four Boards of our church, Chris- 
tian Education, Pensions, National Mis- 
sions, and Foreign Missions, are in part 
financing the costs of establishing Presby- 
terian Life. It is their desire that Presby- 
terian Life present the story of activities 
which they administer in the name of the 
Church. They are cooperating with but 
not dictating to the board of directors and 
staff members of Presbyterian Life who 
share in their purpose of extending evan- 
gelical Christianity. 

It has been said and sometimes dis- 
paragingly that Presbyterian Life is “mere- 
lv a magazine for promotion.” The word 
promotion has commercial connotations, 
many people don’t like it. As we under- 
stand it, one meaning of promote is to con- 
tribute to the growth of, to further a cause, 
and to us that seems to sum up a primary 
purpose of the Church. We are interested 
in helping more and more people to know 
and do something about the cause of 
Christ. If that means we are promotional, 
we gladly accept the term. 

We are confident that the magazine is 
in the hands of staff members who are 


both professionally competent and spirit- 
ually dedicated to the work that they have 
undertaken. Robert J. Cadigan, a writer of 
articles for educational and popular maga- 
zines left his position as associate editor of 
Holiday to become general manager of 
Presbyterian Life. He has secured as his 
technical and editorial assistants men and 
women who have had valuable experience 
on newspapers or magazines. Evangelical 
Christians, almost all of them are members 
of the Presbyterian Church, all are loyal 
to the Presbyterian Church, eager to sup- 
port its programs at home and abroad, and 
make known its ways of advancing the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


Presbyterian Life will be published 
every other week, twenty-five times a year 
omitting one issue in August. You will 
recall that original plans were for a maga- 
zine that was to be issued weekly for 
forty-eight weeks of the year. 

Increased manufacturing and paper 
costs, which have led both religious and 
secular magazines to raise their subscrip- 
tion rates, forced us to choose between a 
fortnightly publication and a weekly publi- 
cation without a separate cover and with 
half as many pages. We decided in favor 
of quality instead of frequency. Those who 
subscribed for a weekly journal, may, if 
they choose, cancel their subscriptions. We 
hope they will stay with us, aware that 
they will receive the best magazine pos- 
sible within the limits of our financial! re- 
sources. 

Our paper supply is now adequate to al- 
low for expansion of our subscription list. 
Our list is wide open for new subscriptions, 
and, fortunately, manufacturing costs will 
decrease in proportion to the increase in 
the number of copies printed. Our ulti- 
mate goal continues unchanged—Presby- 
terian Life in every Presbyterian home. 
Our immediate aim is to double our num- 
ber of subscriptions. 

We hope you share our confidence that 
Presbyterian Life will meet a long-felt 
need of the Church. We hope you will 
show this copy to others. We will be grate- 
ful for your opinions, favorable or critical; 
and, of course, we will be grateful also for 
votes of confidence in the form of new 
subscriptions. 


Faithfully yours, 


WM. THOMSON HANZSCHE 
For the Board of Directors 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 




















Florence Towne and neighborhood youngsters plan a surprise birth- 


day party. 


These affairs highlight the happy days at Erie House. 
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Erie Chapel and Neighborhood House, 
serve physical and religious needs. 


Thirty-three years ago she began work at Erie Neighborhood House. 


By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


N THE shadow of Chicago’s famous loop 
| lie some of the world’s worst slums. 
Into this area each spring go a priest, a 
rabbi, and a Protestant minister on a 
strange mission. In behalf of an American 
Legion post, they bear a substantial gift 
for the poorest, most deserving family of 
one of the faiths. They go in the name of 
St. Dismas, the “good thief’ who hung on 
the cross beside Jesus, and whose peni- 
tence brought to him the Savior’s promise, 
“Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

Last spring, it was the Presbyterian 
clergyman’s turn to suggest the beneficiary. 
He turned for help to Miss Florence 
Towne, director of Erie Chapel and Erie 
Neighborhood House, a Presbyterian insti- 
tution. Many are the people in the com- 
munity who refer to her as thé “Angel of 
the West Side.” 

Up and down rickety stairs, through gar- 
bage-ridden alleys and littered streets, 
Miss Towne guided the group to the home 
she had selected. The scanty furniture was 
neatly arranged, and the bare floors were 
immaculate. Although underfed, the chil- 
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dren were spanking clean. Their scrub- 
woman mother, deserted by her husband, 
had worked hard to look after the spiritual 
welfare of her family as well as their phys- 
ical care. 

I was one of that committee, and I shall 
never forget the pathos and the heroism of 
that household. I talked to the fourteen- 
year-old son, asked him if he had any 
plans. He said he wanted to continue at 
school. He thought that when he “grew 
up,” he might like to be a Presbyterian 
minister. “I want to help folks like they 
do at Erie Chapel,” he said. 

Erie Chapel is the spiritual twin of Erie 
Neighborhood House. Jointly they serve 
the physical, social and devotional needs 
of thousands of the underprivileged people 
in Chicago tenements. The Chapel and the 
Neighborhood House form one institution 
with an ideally integrated ministry. 

To understand Erie Neighborhood House 
and Erie Chapel, you have to know the 
silver-haired, smiling and buoyant Miss 
Towne. To everyone, from the bubbling 
kindergartners to happy old-agers, she is 
known as “Miss Florence.” She is a hu- 
man dynamo who never tires. By dawn 


she has her plans laid for the day, and at 
midnight she may be tramping the dismal 
Streets alone, on a visit to some family 
where death hovers or disaster has fallen. 

“The Cross of Christ rises high above 
our composite church and community 
house and is a symbol that Jesus is again 
at work,” she told me. “We are here to re- 
lieve distress, but we don’t stop with physi- 
cal bétterment and social welfare. Our re- 
ligious ministry is linked with every other 
phase of our program. You can see it in 
the large Sunday School and flourishing 
church.” 

But let’s start at the beginning of this 
78-year-old institution, which is known as 
“the church that would not quit.” Shortly 
after the Civil War, when Northern Europe 
furnished most of the immigrants to Amer- 
ica, a large colony of Dutch people settled 
on the west side of Chicago, then “far out” 
from the main part of the city. In 1870 
the Holland Presbyterian Church was 
founded in the midst of this “Little Neth- 
erlands” to serve the Dutch of Calvinistic 
persuasion. 

In the course of time, Germans and 
Scandinavians—all good church-going folk 





—poured into the community, and larger 
quarters were necessary. In 1886, a two- 
room building was erected on the present 
site, 1347 West Erie Street, to accommo- 
date the growing congregation. Even the 
new structure was soon bursting at the 
seams, with the sanctuary packed and 
1,500 in the Sunday School, Chicago’s larg- 
est at the time. 

Like other melting-pot cities, Chicago’s 
foreign-speaking populations ebbed and 
flowed. Some areas, such as the mid-city 
section around Halsted Street, have had as 
many as twenty different nationalities pre- 
dominate at various times. Erie Chapel 
found its constituency moving further out 
into newer and better homes, and a stream 
of Italian and Polish people flowing in. 

Now the influx of these predominantly 
Catholic types has caused countless Prot- 
estant churches in different cities to dis- 
band or move. Scores of Chicago churches, 
faced in the past with the same complexi- 
ties as Erie Chapel, were torn down, 
turned into factories or warehouses, or, 
worst of all, converted into saloons and 
dance halls. 

Erie, however, welcomed the newcom- 
ers. It succeeded in reconciling the older 
type of parishioners with the newer groups, 
which spoke strange languages, had differ- 
ent customs, but possessed the same fierce 
desire for freedom and love of home and 
family. As one reporter wrote, “Erie 
Chapel found room for them in its over- 
crowded but overflowing friendliness.” 

Instead of changing its location, Erie 
Chapel changed its program to meet the 





Before the simple Erie Chapel altar, 


kneel for communion as is the custom in the Old World. 
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needs of its newer immigrant neighbors. 
More room was needed for weekday activi- 
ties. Seats in the rear room were torn out 
to make space for an improvised gym- 
nasium. The pastor and laymen dug a 
basement and equipped it as a playroom 
for Italian children. The large room, used 
on Sunday for church services, was turned 
into kindergarten quarters on weekdays. 

For a long time Erie Chapel was aided 
by Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
but in rg11 the property was turned over 
to the Church Extension Board of the 
Presbytery of Chicago, and in 1915 was in- 
corporated under the name of Erie Chapel 
Institute. 


Inside Story 


That’s a brief chronology. But the “in- 
side story” of the enterprise had its be- 
ginnings on an autumn day in 1914. That’s 
when an attractive young woman with 
brown curls, a contagious personality, and 
a Christian vision arrived on the scene to 
be kindergarten director and girls’ worker. 
That was “Miss Florence,” who soon 
spread the warmth of her Christian good 
will and helpfulness over the entire neigh- 
borhood. For twelve years, she organized 
girls’ cooking classes, art and recreational 
groups, youth and children’s choirs, taught 
gym, ran a big kindergarten, brought hun- 
dreds into the Sunday School. 

Then in 1926 Miss Towne became head 
resident and director. She made her home 
on the third floor of a dilapidated old 
building on the rear of a lot adjoining the 
Institute. The janitor had the second floor; 


new Presbyterians 
and prepare 





the first floor was too far gone for human 
occupancy. 

Five years later, just when the rat- 
ridden quarters seemed impossible to use 
any longer, there came the “break.” The 
will of a long-time friend and supporter of 
Erie Chapel Institute, the late Hannah 
Templeton, was opened and read. It pro- 
vided $100,000 for a new home for Erie, 
which was to bear the name of Erie Neigh- 
borhood House. In 1935 the ancient struc- 
ture was torn down, the activities moved 
to three nearby vacant stores, and work 
was begun on the new. On March 15, 1936, 
the new building was dedicated “to the 
Glory of God and the service of His chil- 
dren.” 

Never was a Christian center more aptly 
named. More than 200,000 people pass 
yearly through its doors. There are daily 
classes in English, citizenship, art and 
drama, and numerous clubs for all ages, 
from tiny tots to octogenarians. Young 
mothers come for instruction in child care 
and bring their babies for examination. 
Mothers know older children are off the 
streets, building strong bodies and sturdy 
characters. There, hundreds of young peo- 
ple find recreation. 

During the war there was a nursery for 
the children of working mothers as well as 
extensive activities for war workers. There 
was also a service flag of 134 blue stars, 
along with 12 gold stars—a high ratio of 
heroes’ deaths. 

In 1940, “Erie’s Cheery Workers” were 
organized, from people in the neighbor- 

(Continued on page 30) 


Miss Florence and the women of Erie neighborhood plan 
the decorations for holiday celebrations. 
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Francis Pickens Miller, whose home is 
Pickens Hill, near Charlottesville, Va., a 
contributing editor of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
is one of America’s outstanding Presbyter- 
ians. A graduate of Washington and Lee 
University, Mr. Miller was a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford in 1921. He succeeded 
John R. Mott as chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and from 
1928 to 1938 travelled all over the world. 


As a colonel in the intelligence section of 
General Eisenhower's staff, he won decora- 
tions from Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium. Francis Pickens Miller’s unusua! 
record in politics, literature, military af- 
fairs, and education recalls the versatility 
of Thomas Jefferson, whose residence, 
Monticello, is near Pickens Hill. He and 
his wife, who writes under the name, 
Helen Hill, have two sons. 











The Church in Everytown 


AN EDITORIAL by FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


Woes: 1s the church of Jesus 


Christ for any one of us? What is the 
church of Jesus Christ in my particular 
community? What is the church in Every- 
town? 

The church in my community—the 
church of Jesus Christ in Evervtown—is 
the total number of men and women in 
that community who believe in God 
through Jesus Christ. Some of the mem- 
bers of the church in Everyvtown are 
Presbyterians, some are Roman Catholics, 
some Methodists, some Episcopalians, 
some Baptists, some belong to other de- 
nominations, and some may not even be- 
long to any. But it takes all of them to- 
gether to make the true church of God. 

For Paul there was but one church of 
God in Corinth. And when he was told 
that one church was dividing into cliques 
—that some were saving we are of Paul, 
and others we are of Apollos. or we are of 
Cephas, or we are of Christ—he wrote 
caustically: “Is Christ divided? Was Paul 
crucified for you? or were ve baptized in 
the name of Paul?” (7 Cor. 1:13) 


The tragedy of the ages is the dis- 
union of Christians. How can we as Chris- 
tians expect the world to take seriously our 
prayer for peace on earth when our Chris- 
tian community is itself so deeply divided? 
The body of Christ is broken and, there- 
fore, the nations are in arms. The healing 
of the Broken Body—peace among Chris- 
tians—is an essential prelude to and con- 
dition of peace among the nations. 

For many people, the union of Chris- 
tians means organizational or administra- 
tive union. Such union is in some cases 
greatly to be desired. The organizational 
union, for instance, of all denominations in 
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the United States that_stem from the Re- 
formed tradition is long overdue, and its 
speedy consummation is to be devoutly 
hoped for. Unions of other family groups 
of denominations should be encouraged in 
every possible way. 

Similarly, the whole weight of Christian 
opinion should support the development of 
such agencies as the Federal Council of 
Churches in this country and the World 
Council of Churches. These councils are 
both clearing houses and symbols. By 
their activity they will contribute power- 
fully toward the realization of the prayer 
of our Lord, “Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one.” (John 
17:11) 


But the nature of man and of the 
world is such that union of all Christians 
in one totalitarian Christian organization 
is neither possible nor desirable. There 
is room within the church for an infinite 
variety of organizational or administrative 
expression. Denominations that represent 
living and dynamic traditions should con- 
tinue as long as there is work for them to 
do—but they must continue not as exclu- 
sive factions, but as brotherhoods within 
the church. 

We Presbyterians represent a very great 
tradition. There is still immense work for 
us to do. We are one essential brother- 
hood among many within the total life of 
the church. We will be true to our Master 
only if we function accordingly—aware of 
the uniqueness and value of our own con- 
tribution to the total life of the church, 
but aware also of the uniqueness and value 
of the contributions of other brotherhoods 
to that total life. 


Some of us as laymen may have the op- 
portunity to help occasionally on the 
higher levels of ecumenic activity. A few 
may have the privilege of playing an im- 
portant role in national or worldwide coun- 
cils of the church. But for most of us, ours 
is a local job. 

In Everytown we see disunion among 
Christians, and it is here that we can cre- 
ate the spirit of unity. For when the Chris- 
tians of Everytown become aware that 
there is but one church of God in Every- 
town and act accordingly, then we won't 
have to worry very much about union over 
wide areas or on higher levels. That will 
take care of itself. 

The disunion of Christians in Every- 
town shows itself most vividly in the fact 
that the secular community of Everytown 
is seldom aware of the full impact of the 
life of the church upon its corporate life. 
Individual Christians may make notable 
contributions to the community’s well be- 
ing and may take the lead in organizing 
movements on behalf of more decent civic 
life. But it is very rare that secular society 
in any locality becomes vividly conscious 
of the impact of a massive Christian force 
—the impact of the whole Christian com- 
munity in that locality—the impact of its 
conscience, its faith and its will to trans- 
form the city of man into a city of our 


God. 


It is just here that we as laymen are 
involved. For the disunion that exists 
among Christians in our community is, 
first of all, a disunion that exists within 
each individual lay member of the Church. 
This is where ecumenic activity is initially 
required; this is where it must begin if it is 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Gerd Arnborg of Norway 


FELLOWSHIP 


Sun T’ien Hsi of China 


Six Christian envoys invited to America to 


describe 


ROBABLY never in history have Ameri- 
Pe. had so many questions to ask 
about the rest of the world: 

What is the answer for India? , 

Is there hope for China? 

What has been the effect on Christianity 
of military occupation in Europe and Asia? 

In the next five months, Presbyterian 
churchgoers will have a chance to ask their 
questions first hand. They will have direct 
answers from a group of six representa- 
tives of Christian leadership around the 
globe, who are now in this country. They 
come from Europe, the Near East, Asia 
and South America—the first wholly in- 
ternational fellowship mission brought here 
by the Board of Foreign Missions. (Previ- 
ous groups have consisted of representa- 
tives from one area.) 

These men and women are missionaries 
in reverse. From January to June, they 
will be presented to American audiences, in 
church services, forums and group meet- 
ings. Their schedule, which began with 
conferences in New York, takes them from 
East to West and ends with the General 
Assembly in Seattle in late May. “Tour 
conductor” for the trip is Dr. Paul R. Ab- 
bott, representing the board. Dr. Abbott 
is a former missionary to China. He re- 
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religious work 


in other lands 


turned to this country in 1944, after spend- 
ing the last four years just a jump ahead 
of the Japanese advance in Hunan Prov- 
ince. 

The members of the mission represent 
no particular church. Most of them come 
from countries where Protestant activities 
are united under one Church of Christ. 
Their backgrounds are diversified. Four 
are educators. Two are ministers. One is 
a business man and a lay pastor. Two are 
officers of the Y.M.C.A. One is active in 
young people’s work. 


@ Thirty-one-year-old, blonde Miss Gerd 
Arnborg of Norway represents youth on 
the mission. She was a student when war 
began and became active in the resistance 
movement. “The war forced us to go 
deeper into our beliefs. We found that 
Christianity had more to give than we ex- 
pected. Called to be the salt of the earth, 
we must not be content to be syrup.” 
Since liberation, urging young people to 
“eo deeper into their belief” has been Miss 
Arnborg’s major activitv. She is secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Movement 
and was active in the world youth confer- 
ence held in Oslo last vear. In line with 
her work, she came to America in October 
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Nazir Talibuddin of India 


ISSION 


and has been speaking to student groups in 
the Mid-West and East. She thinks Amer- 
ican students are charming but wonders 
sometimes “how much they understand 
about the deeper things of life.” To her, 
the comfortable, well-ordered existence of 
our students seems very strange. 


@ Soft-spoken S. Nazir Talibuddin has a 
sense of humor and a crooked smile. He 
loses both when he speaks, with intensity, 
of India’s communal troubles. 

“There is a place for mission work in 
India if missionaries come with an under- 
standing of the aspirations of the people 
and in brotherly love, not as propagandists 
or proselytists.” 

As a Christian, (he is principal of the 
United Theological Seminary in Saharan- 
pur), Talibuddin stands outside India’s 
“frenzy.” He nevertheless has an impor- 
tant role as mediator. A while back, the 
city organized a peace committee to work 
for conciliation. Talibuddin was its chair- 
man. He thinks their work delayed de- 
velopment of trouble in Saharanpur by 
many months. 

Close to the border between India and 
Pakistan, Saharanpur is in the area crossed 
by migrating Sikhs, Moslems and Hindus. 
Work among the refugees is carried on 
impartially by the National Christian 
Council, he reports. He has been a munici- 
pal commissioner since 1937, when the 
British first began training India for home 
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Fatemeh Behaeddin of Iran 


rule. He sees one ray of hope in the pres- 
ent situation. With the British gone, he 
believes Christianity has a chance to stand 
on its own merits, free of the suspicion of 
helping imperialism. 


@ Fatemeh Behaeddin looks quiet and un- 
assuming, but her face lights with special 
animation when she talks of her interest 
in the youth of Iran. She is impressed by 
the attention given education in America. 

“In America, everyone is interested in 
the children. In my country, what the men 
do comes first, then the children to a lim- 
ited extent, and last the women. Here it is 
children first, women second, and men 
last.” 

She notes particularly our provisions for 
comfortable study and regards with favor 
American curricula that accent special in- 
terests. She has been here a year, taking 
graduate work at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia. She is eager to her new 
fund of ideas back to Teheran, where she 
has been for ten years principal of the 
Mehr elementary school. Supported by 
the Teheran Presbyterian Church, the 
school takes both Christians and Moslems, 
with grade school. She hopes 
vat a Christian high school can be estab- 
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lished. 


@ This is the first trip to “the other Amer- 
ica’ for Don Horacio Gonzales of Chile. 
His comment: “America is splendid! I 
hat Berlin, Paris, Oslo—but New 
York is most beautiful.” 

Mr. Gonzales is a business man. With 
his brother, he operates a factory for elec- 
trical appliances in Santiago. An elder 
still in his teens, he has been an 
active Presbyterian for twenty-six years. 
For the last eight years, he has been lay 
pastor of the oldest Presbyterian church 
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L. George Paik of Korea 


in Santiago. He helped to found the Pres- 
byterian Youth Federation in Chile and is 
president of the Santiago Y.M.C.A. 

Mr. Gonzales thinks Protestant Chris- 
tianity is the hope of tradition-bound 
Chile. Although the Presbyterian church 
is small by comparison with the Catholic 
population he says that, with other Prot- 
estant churches, it has made progress in 
education and other social reforms. 


e@ Dr. Sun Tien Hsi is dean of the Shan- 
tung Christian University in Tsinan. When 
Shantung was overrun by Japanese, the 
school moved inland to refugee quarters. 
Tsinan itself is under the nationalist gov- 
ernment, but two-thirds of the area served 
by the reestablished school is controlled by 
the Communists. 

Dr. Sun has two interests. Like Dr. Sam 


Higginbottom, he believes that sound 
farming practice is the base for a sound 
Christian people. Several years ago he 
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Don Horacio Gonzales of Chile 


founded “The Christian Farmer,” a farm 
journal which carries practical informa- 
tion and inspiration to rural people all 
over China. For background, he spent a 
year (1935-36) studying agriculture at 
Cornell. 

He is a former secretary of the National 
Christian Council in China and of the 
Tsinan Y.M.C.A. 


@ Dr. L. George Paik of Korea is presi- 
dent of the Chosen Christian University 
and member of the national board of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Dean of the Liberal Arts Department, 
he was forced into retirement when the 
Japanese turned the school into the “Seoul 
Technical Management School.” He re- 
turned to the university as president in 
1946. A leading light in Korea, he repre- 
sented his country at an all-Asiatic con- 
ference in India last year. In common with 
other concerned Koreans, he asks: “Where 
is Korea’s independence? What is Amer- 
ica going to do about it?” 

Higher education in post-war Korea has 
its difficulties. The dormitories on the 
campus were turned into classrooms to 
make room for more students. (Enroll- 
ment is up 400 to 1,200). This 
means faculty and students have to walk 
the three miles to Seoul twice a day. Pro- 
viding a noon meal is also a problem. This 
year, for the first time, the school is co- 
educational. 

Dr. Paik’s background is almost as much 
American as Korean. He attended Park 
College in Missouri, Princeton and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and has a doc- 
torate from Yale (1927). He also knows 
Japan, China, Europe and India. Like the 
other members of the mission, his is an 
international point of view. 

—JANETTE T. HARRINGTON. 
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World Day of Prayer 


“We pray for the Christians in all lands 


..-for the Church throughout the world” 


arrange and groups in more than 
13,000 different places in fifty-two 
countries will pause on February 13, to 
pray for the oneness of humanity. They 
will pray, “Grant, O Lord, that the rule of 
love may come to replace the rule of force 
in the world. Grant, O Lord, that the rule 
of justice and law may replace the rule of 
ruthless men. Grant, O Lord, that men 
everywhere may come to believe that 
Thou art our common Father, and all men 
are our brothers.” 

Except for Christmas and Easter, the 
annual World Day of Prayer has become 
the most widely observed Protestant serv- 
ice. It reaches into seventy-two denomina- 
tions and into fifty-two countries where 
churches or missionaries are permitted to 
proclaim the gospel of peace and brother- 
hood. The service was even observed on 
opposite sides of the battle lines during the 
war. 

The special worship service for use by 
all participating groups on this day is pre- 
pared and printed by the United Council 
of Church Women. The council distributes 
it through 1,300 local interdenominational 
councils in the United States. Through co- 
operating groups in fifty-one other coun- 


tries, the service is translated and distrib- 
uted to all parts of the world. 

The program for 1948, the twenty-first 
annual observance, makes a plea for “the 
oneness of humanity—the one family of 
God” by considering separately each phrase 
of the Prayer Universal, the Lord’s Prayer. 
The phrase, “Thy Kingdom come,” is 
linked with prayers for representatives to 
the General Assembly and the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Worship- 
pers in each country will pray for their 
UN representative by name. The Chil- 
dren’s service outlines the Lord’s Prayer in 
words which children understand—“We 
want to do right, not wrong, to all people.” 

Stories from all parts of the world are 
weaving the observance of the World Day 
of Prayer into the tradition of the world’s 
religious life. Miss Jean Delmarter of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Seoul, 
Korea, reports that she is back at her post 
after an absence of six vears. In 1941, she 
and other mission workers were forced to 
leave Korea because they distributed 
copies of the service which Japanese rulers 
considered “subversive” literature. It re- 
ferred to the Kingdom of God and a king 
greater than the Japanese Emperor. 


In Berlin, German and American Wom- 
en held a service in both languages for 
more than 600 German, American, and 
English women. 

In Holland, World Day of Prayer meet- 
ings were held in secret in 1942, because 
the Germans banned the service as part of 
an international movement. Letters in the 
mail were not safe; arrangements had to 
be made by courier and personal message. 
In 1943 and the next two years, all con- 
tacts with foreign countries were lost, but 
the women of Amsterdam composed their 
own program and shared it with women in 
other cities. 

On St. Lawrence Island in Bering Strait 
between Alaska and Siberia, seventy-two 
women, girls and babies crowded into a 
16x18 foot room to pray. In Australia and 
Tasmania, thousands attended services in 
city, suburban, and country churches. 
Services were held in the Philippines, Iran, 
South Africa, Great Britain, and Chile. 

On February 13, thousands of groups 
will pray, “Forgive us our national hatreds. 
class hatreds, racial hatreds. Forgive us 
for those sins which keep us small and 
divided when we should be great and 
united.” They will pray for their national 
leaders, for the work of the United Na- 
tions, for deliverance from “false leaders 
and false ideas.” In a world of strife and 
dissension, consecrated groups. led bv 
women of all churches, will pray for peace 
and unity.--WILtiAM M. ALricnH, Jr. 





The Praying General 


LTHOUGH most of us think of George 
Washington as the father of his coun- 
try, not many of us picture him as a de- 
vout son of God. During the dark days of 
the Revolution when the Continental Con- 
gress withheld its support and soldiers 
were daily deserting from the army, Wash- 
ington held steadfastly through prayer to 
the belief that the righteous God would 
uphold the cause of liberty. 

The great commander-in-chief of the 
American army felt very humble in the 
presence of the Almighty. Like all normal 
soldiers he was aware of constant danger 
and sought escape from the fear of death. 
He was magnanimous toward his enemies 
and wary of the flattery of his friends. 

As an aid to his private devotions, he 
wrote a series of prayers for each day. 
The following is his prayer for Monday 
evening: 

“Most Gracious Lord God, from whom 
proceedeth every good and perfect gift, I 
offer to Thy divine maiesty my unfeigned 
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praise & thanksgiving for all Thy mer- 
cies toward me. .. . Thou gav’st Thy Son 


to die for me; and hast given me assurance 
of salvation, upon my repentance and sin- 
cerely endeavoring to conform my life to 


George Washington at prayer. 





His holy precepts and example. . . . Take 
care I pray Thee, of my affairs, and more 
and more direct me in Thy truth. Defend 
me from my enemies, especially my spirit- 
ual ones. Suffer me not to be drawn from 
Thee, by the blandishments of the world. 
carnal desires, the cunning of the devil, or 
deceitfulness of sin. Discharge my 
mind from all things that are displeasing 
to Thee, of all ili will and discontent. 
wrath and bitterness, pride and vain con- 
ceit of myself, and render me charitable, 
pure, holy, patient and heavenly minded. 
“Be with me at the hour of death; dis- 
pose me for it, and deliver me from the 
slavish fear of it, and make me willing and 
fit to die whenever Thou shalt call me 
hence. Bless our rulers in Church and 
State. Bless, O Lord, the whole race of 
mankind, and let the world be filled with 
the knowledge of Thee, and Thy son Jesus 
Christ. .. . Bless my friends and grant me 
grace to forgive my enemies as heartily as 
I desire forgiveness of Thee, my heavenly 
Father. . . . I beseech Thee to defend me 
this night from all evil, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen.”—Cwartes A. ANDERSON 
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Pforzheim’s rubble church is dedicated on the morning of May 22, 1947. 


THEY RISE AGAIN 


Out of the wreckage of war, rebuilt churches 


become visible evidenae of Christian vitality. 


By ELSIE THOMAS CULVER 


rising out of the rubble and human 
suilering in devastated areas of Europe 
and Asia. These symbols are churches. 
This is the story of a few of the “rubble 
churches,” and the people who have built 
them. 

Pforzheim, Jewel City of Germany’s 
Black Forest area, lay battered and ruined. 
Once famous for its magnificent jewelry, 
the city had switched to war manufacture 
of precision instruments and ball bearings. 
And the Allied Intelligence had found this 
out. 

British bombers blasted Pforzheim with 
soo tons of bombs on the night of Febru- 
ary 23, 1945. The raid took exactly twen- 
ty-three minutes. Of the city’s 100,000 
inhabitants, approximately 35,000 were 
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killed and 30,000 wounded. Ninety-five 
per cent of the buildings were levelled. 

Pforzheim was still a shell of a city two 
years later. The tired and weary people 
had little chance to rebuild; there were 
few tools to employ. But at dawn on 
May 22, 1947, there was life among the 
ruins. Thin trickles of smoke rose spas- 
modically from broken chimneys. People 
came out into the sunshine from their 
homes in underground cellars and war- 
wrecked buildings. They stretched in the 
sun. The bodies of some were covered 
with the sores of malnutrition. Many 
coughed. They sat upon broken doorsteps 
and piles of reclaimed brick to eat break- 
fast. For most of them, the meal was 
ersatz coffee. For others, more fortunate, 
there was butterless black bread to go 
with the coffee. 

Breakfast over, people hurried about. 


Their clothes, such as they had, were 
neater than usual. Children who had shoes 
wore them. Pforzheim was dressed up for 
something special. 

The occasion was the laying of a corner- 
stone for their rubble church. The people 
of Pforzheim left their steps and brick 
piles and joined a procession to a nearby 
hilltop. There, a new force was at work. 
An area of ground had been cleared, rub- 
ble moved away, and the foundations of a 
building had been laid. On the foundation 
was the superstructure of a rubble church. 
To the main beam a workman fastened a 
bough of evergreen, the traditional Richt- 
baum, dedicating the building. 

After the dedication, the cornerstone 
was set. Pastor Specht spoke, and told the 
people to make Christ the cornerstone of 
the new community, in their tasks of re- 
construction. There were other speeches 
by the Bishop of Baden and by city offi- 
cials. The Pforzheim church was a reality. 

Many hands had a part*in the building 
of this church. Plans were developed by 
Professor D. Otto Bartning of Heidelberg 
and his architectural colleagues. These 
same plans were distributed later to other 
communities in Germany and used in 
building churches under the direction of 
Hilfswerk, interdenominational reconstruc- 
tion committee in Germany. 

Men, women, and children of Pforzheim 
had worked diligently, clearing the hilltop, 
cleaning broken bricks and laying them 
according to Professor Bartning’s specifi- 
cations. Tools, lumber, plumbing and 
hardware fixtures came from Christians in 
more fortunate lands. The bulk of material 
came through the interdenominational pro- 
gram of Church World Service, the agency 
administering cooperative overseas’ activi- 
ties of the major Protestant churches and 
many Orthodox churches in the United 
States. 

The Pforzheim Church is one of many 
churches, from Norway to Japan, that 
have become realities during the past year. 
In Germany alone, similar churches are 
under construction in Mannheim and 
Bremen. Twenty additional churches will 
rise this year because of funds approved 
by Church World Service. 

While the German churches are perma- 
nent structures, most of the new places of 
worship are temporary, the majority being 
the famous barracks type. One hundred 
nineteen barracks churches are now in use 
in seven European countries: Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Hungary, The 
Netherlands, and Poland. The total cost of 
these churches was about $75,000, Ameri- 
can church members contributing approx- 
imately two-thirds. The balance was con- 
tributed by Christians in other countries 
represented in the World Council of 
Churches, the international organization of 
128 denominations from thirty-nine coun- 
tries. One of the most recently built bar- 
racks churches is at Korneuberg, in the 
Russian zone of Austria, 





Eldest foreman of Pforzheim’s volunteer workers cements deed in cornerstone. 


Bishop Julius Bender of Baden speaks at dedication of Pforzheim’s church. 
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Each barracks church bears a plaque in- 
dicating that it was given by fellow Chris- 
tians of other countries. But the work of 
construction, as with the rubble churches, 
is undertaken by the people of the parishes. 

The work is a laymen’s project. Elec- 
tricians, masons, and carpenters are called 
upon to do their part. Local business 
dealers go out of their way to find a bit of 
glass or scarce hardware. Some churches 
are beautifully decorated with murals by 
local artists. Sometimes the bells of the 
old churches are salvaged and hung in the 
belfries. 

The origin of the barracks and rubble- 
church programs in Europe may be traced 
to two sources: to the Swiss Army’s use of 
temporary barracks for defense, and to the 
American GIs who built chapels from 
rubble and ruin in the South Pacific. It is 
possible, too, that initial inspiration for 
barracks-churches came from the chapels 
in prisoner-of-war camps. 

When the first requests for aid in build- 
ing churches came to the Department of 
Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid of 
the World Council of Churches at Geneva, 
Switzerland, the leaders thought of the 
Swiss Army and its defense strategy. When 
war threatens the Swiss, the country’s 
army and eligible males are mobilized for 
defense. Plans call for civilian recruits to 
be stationed at strategic spots in the Alps. 
Soldiers, almost literally, take up their 
houses and walk. Therefore, the Swiss 
Army maintains a large number of port- 
able wooden barracks. 

The World Council took the Swiss idea 
and plans were drawn for portable 
churches. There was one difference: the 
buildings were to look more like churches, 
less like military structures. An appeal to 
the churches in the United States brough 
necessary funds for construction. 

France was the first country to use the 
barracks churches, primarily as social cen- 
ters for the French Protestant youth organ- 
ization. The first buildings were combina- 
tion nurseries, feeding kitchens, reception 
centers for refugees, and medical dis- 
pensaries. On Sundays, they were used for 
religious assemblies and church confer- 
ences. 

All activities took place in a room 18 
by 36 feet. There were also smaller rooms 
used as living quarters for the workers. 
Such buildings, without furniture or equip- 
ment, cost approximately $4,500 each. 

The demand for these buildings in- 
creased—especially for use as chapels. The 
second group of barracks sent to France 
was similar to the first but included pro- 
vision for a small steeple, a pulpit, and a 
small apartment for the pastor or cus- 
todian. 

Twenty-nine of these barracks have 
been sent to congregations in France, mak- 
ing a total of thirty-nine so far. Expenses 
for furniture, lighting, and heating have 
been met locally in most of the communi- 
ties having these churches. 
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ARGHETEKTEN OTTO BARTNING HERMANN HAMPE ALFRED OswaLT ARCHITECTS 


Professor D. Otto Bartning’s rubble church plans are 
printed in booklet form for use throughout Germany. 





Architect Hermann Hampe (left) talks with Professor 
Bartning at the Pforzheim church dedication ceremony. 





Temporary wooden church at Tergnier, Aimes, France 
is probably warmer than its 13th-century predecessor. 


Quonset huts, sent by Church World Service, become 
churches in the Orient. These are going up in Manila. 


But France was just a beginning. Many 
more requests came to the World Council 
of Churches. The Netherlands was the 
next country to ask for barracks churches. 
Now there are over thirty of these build- 
ings in Holland’s most devastated towns. 

Switzerland's participation became more 
active in the autumn of 1945. With the 
war in Europe over, Swiss authorities re- 
leased a number of their military barracks. 
The main room in Swiss prefabricated 
buildings is 21 by 51 fect, considerably 
larger than in the French buildings. They 
include provision for a vestibule, a small 
meeting room, and a special steeple. Sev- 
enty-five of these buildings were made 
available at $5,000 a unit. 

Not all of the temporary churches are 
in Europe. In Japan, Quonset huts are 
close-cousins of the barracks churches. 
The shipping of twenty of them from New 
York in January, 1947, represented the 
first effort of churches in the United States 
to supply Christians in Japan with centers 
for worship. Six of them, dedicated in 
October and November, are in use in 
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Tokyo and others are located in heavily 
damaged cities including Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

The United States Army of Occupation 
cooperated with Church World Service in 
their procurement and installation. 

Travelling churches are also used and 
are playing an important part in spiritual 
reconstruction. An American chaplain in 
Furth, Germany, was told he might have a 
railway car in which to visit detached 
groups of soldiers, provided he could find 
one considered unfit for any government 
purpose. He accepted the challenge. With 
the help of GIs and German townspeople, 
he converted a war-wrecked coach into a 
chapel. The chaplaincy commission sup- 
plied an organ which a refugee Lithuanian 
musician played each Sunday. GIs, Ger- 
man civilians, and displaced persons at- 
tended the services. 

On the fjord-broken coast of Norway, 
there is a sea-going church. A product of 
postwar necessity, the floating church is so 
valuable that it will probably become a 
permanent institution. 


The idea of a sea-going church was 
conceived after the Germans withdrew 
from northern Norway. Because the Wehr- 
macht had destroyed all important build- 
ings in that section, including thirty-seven 
churches, twenty-five above the Arctic Cir- 
cle, there was no place for group worship. 

A gift of $12,500 from American 
churches through Church World Service 
and the World Council of Churches helped 
finance the project. Money was also pro- 
vided to outfit the boat, pay running ex- 
penses, and provide for a crew and a min- 
ister for two years. What was once the 
fish hold is now the chapel. 

The ship makes regular three-month 
tours along the coast, reaching people who 
otherwise would have no ministry. A sec- 
ond ship has been considered for this 
purpose. 

To the people who have known the ter- 
ror of war and the pain of its aftermath, 
rubble and temporary churches—the work 
of laymen who care—are visible evidence 
of the indestructible nature of the Chris- 
tian spirit. 
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Laymen Assemble to 
Form National Council 


The first national conference of Presby- 
terian men will meet in Chicago February 
12-14 to form a permanent National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. One layman 
will represent each of the 265 presbyteries 
and one minister will represent each of the 
forty synods 

Formation of the National Council is 
one of the aims of the Special Lay Com- 
mittee, appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of 1944 and headed by Dr. Charles 
Turck, president of Macalester College, St 
Paul, Minnesota. Other aims include: the 
spiritual education of the laity, an increase 
in Sunday School membership, progress 
toward church union, and increased benev- 
olent giving 

Five working commissions of delegates 
to the Chicago meeting will discuss the 
work of the church and the place of lay- 
men in it. The commissions will deal with 
The Form and Function of the National 
Council, Presbyterian Men in the Local 
Church, Presbyterian Men in America, 
Presbyterian Men in Other Lands, and 
Churchmen and Finance. 

The following church leaders will ad- 
dress the conference: President Turck, 
Mr. Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Dr. John A. 
Mackay, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Dr. 
Louis Evans, Mrs. John Irvine, Dr. Wil- 





liam Barrow Pugh, Dr. Paul C. Payne, Dr. 
Hermann Morse, and Dr. Herrick Young. 

The conclusions of the commissions 
will be presented to the assembled confer- 
ence for approval or rejection. The actions 
of the conference will become the basis for 
the organization of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men. 

During 1946 a National Council of 
Women’s Organizations of the Presbyterian 
Church met for the first time. Last sum- 
mer a Westminster Fellowship National 
Assembly at Grinnell, Iowa, was the first 
such meeting of Presbyterian young peo- 
ple. None of these groups is to be con- 
fused with the General Assembly, which 
meets once a year and is the supreme law- 
making body of the denomination. 

Reports of the Chicago conference will 
reach all pastors in time for use in ob- 
servance of “Presbyterian Men's Sunday,” 
February 29, a day designated for that 
purpose by the General Assembly. 

An inter-board staff committee, made 
up of members of the staffs of each Church 
Board, is working out the details of the 
conference program. A promotional com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Paul Moser, of the 
Special Lay Committee, is responsible for 
the Chicago arrangements. 

Each presbytery is responsible for nam- 
ing its delegate, but where a laymen’s as- 
sociation exists, the laymen are recom- 
mending a candidate to the presbytery 


Lansdowne, Pa., Presbyterian laymen typify lay groups throughout the nation 
who will help form the new National Council of Presbyterian Men at Chicago. 
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New Life Emphasizes 
Spiritual Heritage 

Dr. Francis C. Stifler, public relations 
secretary of the American Bible Society, 
is an insistent man. When he applied for 
permission to broadcast from the Freedom 
Train he discovered that the Train did not 
carry a Bible. He visited the Freedom 
Train in Elizabeth, New Jersey. It was 
true, there was no Bible. By the time his 
broadcast from the Train had ended, there 
were forty-eight Bibles on the Freedom 
Train, forty-seven in the possession of 
crew members and one in the lounge. 





In one sense, Presbyterians and many 
other denominations have also taken care 
of this oversight. There are now a great 
number of spiritual heritage movements in 
the United States besides the one started 
by Attorney General Tom Clark. Their 
main document is the Bible. 

These movements, moreover, are not 
confined to the trim interiors of a line of 
railroad cars but are growing in churches, 
homes, factories, cars and planes; in fact, 
wherever there are people. 

The Presbyterian movement is the New 
Life Movement. Presbyterians will have a 
chance to see how it is going when the 
General Assembly’s National Commission 
on Evangelism meets in New York Febru- 
ary 17-19. From all indications so far, 
the New Life Movement, although only a 
little over a year old, has produced tangi- 
ble results. It is not “just one more pro- 
gram for solving all earth’s problems by 
holding committee meetings.” 

The reason for the New Life Movement 
is as potent as the reason for the Freedom 
Train. It is stated in one sentence taken 
from the introduction of the booklet, New 
Life for Our Beliefs: “Unless an old estab- 
lished church, such as ours, periodically 
finds ways of renewing the vividness of its 
beliefs, it will stiffen into dead formali- 
ties.” 

The New Life Movement is not national 
but world-wide in scope. It covers every 
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mission and church from Cameroun, Af- 
rica, to the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

It is not a short, hurried attempt te 
retrench, but a long, carefully-planned 
movement to advance the church. It 
started on January 1, 1947, and will con- 
tinue to January 1, 1950. Its immediate 
goals are three in number. The first is to 
bring a million new members into the 
church. The second is to train 100,000 
lay workers to reach people outside of the 
church. The third is to start 300 new 
churches or church schools. 

Emphasis in 1947 was placed upon car- 
rying the Movement to Presbyterians 
through training sessions, meetings, and 
literature. Emphasis this year is being 
placed upon “friends of the church,” peo- 
ple who belong to the church but don’t 
participate and people who participate but 
don’t belong. In 1949 the movement will 
be carried primarily to some of the fifty 
million adult Americans who don’t belong 
to any church group. 

Although the complete story on the 
movement so far wont be known until 
after the evangelism commission meeting 
February 17-19, some facts already are 
available. 

One of these is the success of the pastor 
and layman training sessions. By the time 
of the meeting, twenty-five of these ses- 
sions will have taken place. These train- 
ing groups started in Denver on September 
2, 1947. By February 17, meetings will 
have been held in most of the synods. Over 
six thousand ministers end five thousand 
lavmen will have attended. 

In 1947, over three million pieces of 
New Life literature were distributed, large- 
ly due to emergency reprintings. The 
major part of the literature was sent out 
only on order. In Cuba the churches have 
printed their own translations of the New 
Life literature. In August, 1947. the Latin- 
American Field Council in Mexico City 
decided to translate the New Life litera- 
ture into Spanish for Presbyterian churches 
and missions in Latin America. 

In Missouri, Presbyterian teen-agers 
held a New Life contest on the 
theme, “What Christianity Means to Me.” 
A youthful cast is taking its New Life play 
on a tour of the Michigan synod churches. 


essay 


Los Angeles Ministers 
Hail Race Suit Ruling 


Ministers of Los Angeles—especially 
Presbyterian clergymen—are said to be 
pleased by the recent ruling of Superior 
Judge Stanley Mosk, who dismissed a suit 
to prohibit non-Caucasians from violating 
a race restrictive agreement. 

In dismissing the suit, Judge Mosk 
termed as “reprehensive un-American ac- 
tivity” the efforts of nine white residents 
to oust several Negroes from a fashionable 
Los Angeles section. 

The injunction was sought by a Presby- 
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Young women students of Ginling College, Nanking, conduct a nursery school 
for under-privileged children. Nursery school work is related to studies in sociol- 
ogy. Ginling College emphasizes practical training. Home economics majors 
work with needy children at the Child Welfare Center. Students preparing for 
rural welfare work gain experience at a small community near Nanking which 


is a testing ground for rural welfare projects. 


Ginling is partially supported 


by Presbyterians through the United Board for Christian Colleges in China. 





terian minister and several of his neighbors 
who were signers of the race restrictive 
covenant. 

Before the suit was brought to court, 
the Los Angeles Presbytery at a meeting 
at Van Nuys, California, on November 4, 
adopted a resolution directing ministers to 
refrain from taking action to enforce race 
restrictive covenants and to withdraw 
from any such action in which they might 
be involved. 

The resolution quoted Wilbur LaRoe 
Jr., Moderator of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, who said that he was upset 
... “by the word that one of our min- 
isters has joined, as a property owner, in a 
suit to prevent a fine colored family from 
occupying a house in the white area.” 

The clergyman plaintiff, following the 
ruling by Judge Mosk, made known his in- 
tention to appeal the decision to a higher 
court, but then withdrew the case at the 
request of the Los Angeles Presbytery. 

Parts of the resolution passed by the 
presbytery at its November meeting were 
as follows: 

“Whereas the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. is interracial in membership; 

“And whereas the doctrine of Christian 
brotherhood without respect to race or 


nation is included in the gospel we preach 
and profess; 

“And whereas Dr. C. T. Leber, secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, informs 
us that the major block to evangelism in 
many countries is the un-christian treat- 
ment and segregation of minority groups 
in America; 

“Be it resolved that the Los Angeles 
Presbytery direct all its ministers to re- 
frain from taking any action to enforce 
race restrictive covenants and to withdraw 
from any such action in which they now 
may be involved.” 


Restoration Fund Cash 
Reaches $16 Million 


The Presbyterian Church needs less 
than four million dollars to attain its 
Restoration Fund goal of twenty-seven 
million. The campaign is not scheduled to 
close for four months. The total sub- 
scribed at year’s end approached $23,916,- 
000, of which $16,928,967 was in cash. 

Seven synods and fifty-three presby- 
teries have pledged their full quotas; and 
ten synods and fifty-eight presbyteries are 
within ro per cent of their goals. 

Rev. Harold A. Dalzell, Executive Di- 
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rector, emphasized that funds are used 
only where difficulties can be traced di- 
rectly to war causes. Almost fourteen mil- 
lion dollars has already been used to re- 
build war-damaged churches and institu- 
tions in Asia and Europe and to maintain 
wartime emergency services in this coun; 
try. 

Funds allotted for foreign work have 
been spent, in part, for Christian camps 
for 35,000 German children, for fifty tem- 
porary church buildings in Japan, for re- 
building Silliman University, Dumaguete, 
Philippine Islands. 

At home, churches in war-industry com- 
munities, Presbyterian colleges with many 
veteran-students, and ex-chaplains work- 
ing with ex-G.I.’s on college campuses 
have been aided by the Restoration Fund. 


New General Assembly 
Inaugurated In Mexico 

Three Mexican Presbyterian synods or- 
ganized themselves as an independent Gen- 
eral Assembly in Mexico City, November 
28, at Divino Salvador Church, formerly 
a Roman Catholic sanctuary. The organ- 
ization of the Mexican General Assembly 
coincided with the fiftieth anniversary of 
miss‘onary work there by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 

“The Mexican Presbyterian Church,” 
reported Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, “is filled 
with a great evangelistic fervor, so that 
on the one hand there is a spirit of love, 
brotherhood, and solidarity, and on the 
other hand an aggressive evangelistic 
spirit.” Dr. Mackay and Dr. William Bar- 
row Pugh, Stated Clerk, represented the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 

The Mexican Presbyterians chose as 
their Moderator the Reverend Jose Coffin, 
of Chiapas, church leader and pastor for 
fifty years. 

The Mexican synods are: the General 
Synod, representing the northern part of 
the country; the Synod of the Gulf of 





Bids for 1949 Assembly 


® Official notice is hereby given in 
accordance with Standing Rule of 
the General Assembly No. 1, that 
churches desiring to entertain the 
General Assembly during its annual 
meeting must furnish notice thereof 
in writing to the Stated Clerk at 
least three months previous to the 
opening session of the General As- 
sembly next preceding that for 
which the invitation is extended. 
Invitations, therefore, for the 161st 
General Assembly, to be held in 
1949, in order to be considered by 
the General Assembly of 1948 must 
be in the hands of the undersigned 
on or before February 22, 1948. 
WritiAm Barrow PucHu 
Stated Clerk 











Mexico, covering the area south of Mexico 
City; and the newly formed Central Synod, 
which includes the area along the frontier 
between Mexico and the United States. 


New Program Outlined 
For Young Adults 


Geneva Fellowship is the new name for 
the young adult program of the Presby- 
terian Church. Half a million of the pres- 
ent members of the church are classified as 
young adults. They include the parents of 
most of the young children in Sunday 
Schools. 

Various clubs and organizations have 
conducted the young adult program in the 
past. On the West Coast and in Iowa, they 
have been called the Mariners Clubs of the 
Presbyterian Church. In New Jersey they 
are PYADS. The new program will com- 
bine all existing groups. 

The name of the program is taken from 
that of the Swiss city in which John Calvin 
first stated the principles that became the 
doctrines of the Presbyterian, and certain 
Reformed, Churches. 

A series of conferences with young 
adults in the last eighteen months led the 
Board of Christian Education to take ac- 
tion creating the Geneva Fellowship. A 
definite demand was made upon the Board 
by the older young people attending the 
National Assembly of Young People at 
Grinnell, Iowa, last summer. Because 
young people will graduate from West- 
minster Fellowship to Geneva Fellowship, 
board staff members believe the young 
adults will divide their program into four 
commissions, following the pattern of 
Westminster Fellowship. The young peo- 
ple have one commission for stewardship, 
one for faith and life, another for out- 
reach and a fourth for fellowship. 


Dodds Reports On 
Christians In India 


The new governments of India “have 
risen to an emergency that would tax the 
strength and stability of any government,” 
Dr. J. LeRoy Dodds, Secretary for India 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, reports in letters written during his 
visit to India in November and December. 

According to a reliable report from the 
government of India, 3,200,000 non-Mos- 
lems had been transferred from Pakistan 
to India by the middle of November, with 
an additional million still waiting in refu- 
gee camps for transfer. No figure was 
available on the number of Moslems trans- 
ferred to Pakistan from India, but a gén- 
eral estimate by the government indicated 
that Moslems far outnumbered Hindus. 

“The problem of transfer, complicated 
as it has been with murder mania, has been 
enormous,” asserts Dr. Dodds. “But that 
seemed to have ended by the end of No- 
vember. A far greater problem than the 
comparatively simple one of transferring 


people must now be faced—-rehabilita- 
tion.” 

“On the whole, many Christians have 
measured up wonderfully, both in their 
steadfastness and in their service to refu- 
gees. In Ambala (in eastern Punjab), we 
were told of the fear that had seized the 
Christian community as reports of mass 
murders came down from the north. Then 
the riots struck Ambala. The hospital was 
filled with the wounded and maimed. The 
Christians forgot their fears and threw 
themselves into the service of these peo- 
ple, as assistants to the nurses and doctors 
and helping in many ways. When we vis- 
ited Ambala they were still doing that. 

“These things have tended to give Chris- 
tians a status and recognition that they 
have never had before. Their service for 
all communities has been _ recognized 
widely.” 


Arab Demonstrations 
Close Mission Schools 


Eight mission schools near Beirut, Leb- 
anon, closed for periods of two days to a 
week due to demonstrations following the 
UN decision to partition Palestine. 

Dr. William G. Greenslade, secretary of 
the Presbyterian mission in Syria and 
Lebanon, reported that Arab demonstra- 
tions against partition were the reason for 
closing the schools. 

Dr. Greenslade said an Arab mob at- 
tempted to set fire to the Elementary 
School in Aleppo, Syria, but had been dis- 
suaded by a group of Aleppo College stu- 
dents. Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists jointly operate a college, high school, 
and elementary school at Aleppo. 

Another mob was reported to have 
thrown a hand-grenade at the home of Dr. 
Alford Carleton, Congregationalist presi- 
dent of Aleppo College. The grenade fell 
short and no one was injured. 

The American Junior College for Wom- 
en, a Presbyterian mission institution in 
Beirut, Lebanon, was temporarily closed 
when 150 students joined a protest strike 
against the partition of Palestine. 


Paint Or Food? 


A committee of the Byron, New York, 
Presbyterian Church recently made a deci- 
sion—‘“Painting the church seems unim- 
portant when the world is in such a mess.” 
Food seemed more important, so an acre 
of land to grow food for the hungry was 
chosen as a substitute work project. The 
whole town joined in. Sixteen acres, in- 
stead of just one, were sown and _har- 
vested. Two hundred persons, including 
Catholics and Jews, aided in the work. 
The crop was auctioned with other con- 
tributed products and netted $7,000. Now 
nine families—three Protestant, three 
Catholic and three Jewish—have shared in 
the profits because Byron Presbyterians 
decided not to paint their church now. 
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“Flight into Egypt” is typical of work by artists in new Sunday School books. 


Authentic Art 


Presbyterian Life” calls on the editor of New Curriculum 


W* ATTENDED a showing in Philadel- 
phia the other night of film strips 
and a sound movie describing the New 
Curriculum. In case you haven't heard, 
the New Curriculum is the Presbyterian 
Church's new education program for youth. 
“Christian Faith and Life: A Program for 
Church and Home,” which is the New 
Curriculum’s official name, makes a new 
approach to the teaching of the Bible. It 
substitutes a comprehensive view of God's 
purpose in Biblical history for knowledge 
of assorted Bible stories. It aims, also, to 
bring church and home closer together in 
the religious education of the child. 

The films mace us curious to know more 
about the new religious education program, 
so we dropped into room 1118 of the 
Witherspoon Building to see Dr. James D. 
Smart, editor-in-chief of the New Cur- 
riculum. 

Dr. Smart, an intense, friendly man of 
forty-one, left the pastorate of St. Paul’s 
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Presbyterian Church in Peterborough, 
Canada, a little over three years ago to 
edit the New Curriculum. He led us over 
to a little table at one end of the room 
and waved us to a chair. 

“Best. way of finding out about the New 
Curriculum is to look at the books,” Smart 
said. He hopped up and went to a nearby 
table piled high with pamphlets and books, 
and returned with six volumes. 

“These are the reading books that chil- 
dren in five age groups will use when the 
New Curriculum starts next October,” he 
said. He flipped back the cover of one of 
the books. 

“Do you realize that Sunday School 
books can exert a subtle, anti-Semitic in- 
fluence through their Bible pictures?” Dr. 
Smart asked. We confessed we didn’t. 

“Take the pictures of Jesus,” he said. 
“He’s often shown with blond hair, blue 
eyes, and white skin—all characteristics of 
the perfect Aryan type. Yet the Bible 


tells us that He was not different in out- 
ward respects from His fellow country- 
men. And they were all dark-skinned Jews 
with Semitic features.” 

Then James Smart laced into another 
misconception for which illustrators are 
responsible. “See this picture of Jesus in 
the Temple?” He pointed to a picture 
showing Jesus standing—not in the fa- 
miliar pose, as the focus of attention of a 
circle of admiring priests and elders—but 
merely as one of the group, listening. 

“The Bible doesn’t say He was preach- 
ing to priests and elders in the Temple. It 
says He was listening and asking questions, 
and that’s the way our artist shows Him.” 

We started leafing through the book and 
stopped at a picture of Joseph and Mary 
with the infant Jesus on their way from 
Bethlehem to Egypt. Dr. Smart pointed 
to the figure of Joseph. “Notice that he’s 
a young man, not a gray-haired grand- 
father. Some people aren’t going to like 
that because they think Joseph ought to 
look ancient. But where do they get that 
idea? There’s not a single line in the Bible 
that says Joseph was old.” 

Intrigued by this emphasis on realism, 
we asked for more examples. “David is 
another,” James Smart replied. “Most 
pictures of David make him look like a 
sissy. We told our artist to draw a picture 





James D. Smart 


which would show that, besides having 
strong qualities of leadership, David was 
also physically able to kill a bear single- 
handed, which is, of course, what he did.” 
The most interesting picture of all, how- 
ever, was on the cover of “Thine is the 
Glory,” a book to be read aloud by parents 
to six, seven, and eight-year-olds. It was 
a picture of a children’s choir. Standing 
in the midst of the little white boys and 
girls was a small Negro boy. Dr. Smart 
glanced at the picture and smiled. “We've 
had some people tell us that picture is fine, 
and then ask us if we couldn’t just leave 
out the little colored boy. One of the most 
important concepts in our religion is that 
all men, of all races, are equal in the sight 
of God, and that’s why we put that little 

colored fellow in there.” 
The art work in these books, Smart 
(Continued on page 29) 
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DR. CLARENCE G. SALSBURY, author of this 





article, is Superintendent of Ganado Mission, Arizona 


NAVAJO CRISIS 


FPVHE UNITED STATES today is faced with 
I the problem of aid to Europe and Asia. 
The country also faces a similar situa- 
tion within its borders—the plight of some 
61,000 Navajo Indians in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

o Navajos need aid. Sixteen 


ijo children have no schools 


some 54,0¢ 
thousand Nav 
and 80 per cent of the whole 
tribe is illiterate. One half of the Navajo 
children die before they are Six. 

In Arizona and New Mexico, Navajos 

ed to vote. Idaho and South 
refuse public office to Navajos 
il relations. 
The situation came toa head in Decem- 
Truman called on the gov- 
the obligations of our 
to the Indians. 


to ; ttend 


re not aiiow 
Dakota 


who maintain tril 
ber. President 
crnment to “meet 
democt cy” 

Representative Ben. H. Jenson of the 
House Appropriations Committee told In- 
dian bureau officials, “You've had people 
dving for want of food and medical treat- 
1 ashamed of it as an 


ment. I'n American 
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citizen. Something is going to be done 
about it.” 

Many people were quick to respond. 
The Friends shipped used clothing; the 
Mormons sent food and clothing. Churches, 
clubs, and individuals in Arizona, Calitor- 
nia, Colorado, New Mexico. and Utah sent 


cash, clothing and food. The Department 
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Ganado Hospital stresses child care. 


of the Interior proposed a ten-year $8c.- 
000,000 rehabilitation program and on De- 
cember 15, Congress authorized a $2.ccc.- 
coo aid bill, including $500,000 for direct 
relief. 

Although something has been done about 
it, the problem is still acute. Dr. C. G. 
Salsbury, superintendent of the Presby- 
terian mission at Ganado, Arizona, pos- 
sesses the confidence of the Navajos to a 
remarkable degree. He voices his convic- 
tions in the following article, condensed 
from a three-part report in the Gallup, 
New Mexico, /ndependent.—THE Epitors 


I. WOULD take a good deal of legal fi- 
nagling to prove that the Arizona Nava- 
jos are less competent than their white 
neighbors. Chee Dodge, long a chief 
the Navajo tribe, amassed a fortune 
several hundred thousand dollars in spite 
of many handicaps. Navajo bovs proved 
their worth as well as their intelligence in 


of 
of 
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every theater of World War Hl. They 


have shown their skill in many fields of, 


endeavor. Navajo girls take nursing, col- 
lege, and university work in their stride. 
Even with almost a total lack of effective 
law enforcement, there is surprisingly lit- 
tle violence or crime. The Navajos are 
perhaps the most peaceful, industrious 
race group in the United States. 

In spite of overwhelming evidence that 
the Navajo is capable of being absorbed 
completely into the life of the State, bu- 
reaucratic and political forces seem 
strangely active in barring him from his 
basic rights as a citizen. 

The avowed purpose of the Federal In- 
dian Bureau in its earliest history was to 
furnish protection for the Indians and to 
prepare them as speedily as possible to be- 
come full-fledged citizens. The Navajos 
are apparently no nearer to realizing that 
goal today than they were in 1868. 

Under the Dawes Act of 1923 they, with 
all other Indians, were granted the empty 
honor of citizenship without the franchise 
in recognition of their service in World 
War I. In the second world conflict the 
Navajos were conscripted into military 
service in the same way as any other full- 
fledged citizens. 

This the Navajos accepted, for the 
most part, not only willingly, but enthusi- 
astically. Many of the educated boys lied 
about their ages, so eager were they to join 
the armed forces. More than 15,000 men, 
women, and children joined the great ef- 
fort by doing essential war work all over 
the western United States. 

Arizona and New Mexico are the only 
states left which bar the Indians from the 
franchise: in New Mexico, on the ground 
that the Indians are non-taxed; in Arizona, 
because they are wards of the government 
and therefore incompetent to exercise the 
franchise. 

If there is a resident of New Mexico or 





Navajo employee of Ganado Mission 
shops at station’s non-profit store. 


any other state today who is non-taxed, he 
should be embalmed and exhibited as a 
museum piece. 

The history of the subjugation of the 
Navajos by Kit Carson and other military 
leaders in the *60’s, the imprisonment of 
25,000 at Fort Sumner, the release of the 
7,500 that were left after four years, and 
the signing of the treaty of 1868 is com- 
mon knowledge to most Southwesterners. 
Most of us have not stopped to think of 
the wonderful progress that was made by 
this group which came back from Sumner 
in 1868, beaten and cowed, but not hope- 
less. With characteristic Navajo intelli- 
gence, industry, and skill, and with a child- 
like trust that the United States would ful- 


fill its part of the treaty obligations, the 
tribe started to rebuild its war-shattered 
resources and morale. 

The comeback was amazingly swift. By 
1932, the tribe increased to 41,689. Their 
sheep numbered over 1,500,000. The price 
of lambs and wool was not high, but there 
seemed to be little distress and the cases 
of the old and feeble and crippled were 
taken care of almost entirely by relatives. 
Relief given by the government was al- 
most nil, and little was needed. 

Tribal organizations were developed 
and chapter houses were built all over the 
reservation, the Indians contributing the 
work and the government supplying the 
manufactured materials such as doors, 
windows, flooring, and roofing. The people 
were making real progress, not only from 
an economic standpoint, but in civic and 
social development. The government urged 
the Navajos to raise more sheep, and 
brought in pure-blooded strains of cattle, 
horses and sheep to improve the stock. 

This philosophy of life ended in 1932. 
The old slogans had been, “Be industrious, 
educate your children, raise your standard 
of living.” The new slogans were, “Get rid 
of your sheep, live on the government 
while you trim juniper trees, rake leaves, 
and build checkdams for water that is sup- 
posed to run uphill. Kill your horses. Re- 
duce your cattle. Study the Navajo lan- 
guage, nature, and handwork. Keep up 
with your pagan ceremonies.” 

Today, sixteen vears later, the Navajos 
are on the verge of starvation, with about 
one-fourth the former number of sheep on 
their reservations. Socially and education- 
ally they are a hundred years behind the 
rest of America. 

The lack of education is the most urgent 
problem on the Navajo reservation today. 
If, as everyone seems to agree, more than 
half the tribe must leave the reservation 
in order to earn a living, how are they 





Students of Ganado High School gain accredited secondary 
education at the Reservation’s only Protestant school. 
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Indian doctor instructs girls at Ganado Nurses’ Training 
School, founded in 1932. School has graduated 104 nurses 
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Prestige and wealth of the Indian, in his own tribe, are 
measured by number of horses and amount of jewelry owned. 
Women, as well as men, possess both horses and property. 


going to do it without even an elementary 
education? 

The treaty made with the Navajos in 
1868 guaranteed a teacher for every thirty 
Navajo children of school age. The near- 
est the Navajos ever came to this promise 
was probably when there were 5,719 chil- 
dren enrolled in school in 1932—a little 
better than half of the children of school 
age in the tribe at that time. 

Today, after building and operating 
fifty day schools during the past fifteen 
years, at a cost of tens of millions of dol- 
lars, government schools have accommo- 
dations for barely 5,000 children, while the 
total number of children of school age is 
about 21,000. Actual daily attendance 
probably does not exceed 3,500. 

One of the outstanding instances of in- 
justice occurred early in the war when 
twenty-one uneducated, longhaired Navajo 
boys who had been denied the basic right 
of every American to an elementary edu- 
cation were arrested for evading the call 
to service in the armed forces. They were 
sentenced to something like two years im- 
prisonment. The pressure of public opin- 
ion and publicity resulted in freeing them 
after they had spent about fifteen days in 
jail. 

Tuberculosis, venereal disease, and nu- 
tritional disorders have taken heavy toll 
of the Navajo people Large areas of the 
reservation are virtually without the sim- 
plest kind of medical care, and without 
education it is practically impossible to 
carry on an effective health campaign 
Were it not that the Navajos are built of 
the sturdiest stock, they would have dis- 
appeared from the scene long ago. The 
lack of any enforceable health laws tends 
to hinder any constructive work in pre- 
ventive medicine. 
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The primitive Navajo is intensely re- 
ligious. His treatment of disease, the prac- 
tice of his religious ceremonies, and his 
social activities are inseparable. The 
Navajo is endowed with many fine quali- 
ties—many that his white neighbors might 
well emulate—but his religious practices 
and his remedial measures for the preven- 
tion and cure of disease can have no place 
in an enlightened American civilization. 

Take one case alone—the practice of 
holding a “sing” over highly infectious 
and virulent diseases such as meningitis, 
typhoid, or measles. All the men, women 
and children from many miles around are 
called together to spend several nights in 
close contact with the patient. There can 
be only one result, of course: the rapid 
and often fatal spread of the disease over 
large areas. 

As Chee Dodge said a short time before 
his death, “The Navajo religion is not held 
in the same reverence that it was.” It has 
been cheapened and commercialized. It is 





Navajo Missions 


In addition to Ganado Mission, the 
Presbyterian Church maintains sta- 
tions at Chinle, Fort Defiance, Indian 
Wells, Kayenta, Leupp, and Tuba 
City, Arizona. 

An Episcopal mission including an 
orphanage is at Fort Defiance. In New 
Mexico, there is a Methodist boarding 
school and an Episcopal hospital! at 
Farmington and a Christian Re- 
formed station near Gallup. 

Baptist and Mennonite Hopi mis- 
sions include some Navajos. F.oman 
Catholic Navajo missions are in St. 
Michaels, Lukachukai, and Houck, 
Arizoni, and Shiprock, New Mexico. 











This Navajo home is above average, with home-made stove, 
cot and cupboards. Women sit on the floor while preparing 
meals, Mainstays of the diet are fried bread and coffee. 


not to be destroyed by ridicule, nor by 
government edict. It is only by showing a 
better way that the change will be brought 
about. 

The period of transition from a pagan 
culture and religion to another, even under 
ideal conditions, is a dangerous venture. 
With the Navajo it is doubly so. His old 
sanctions and restraints have largely lost 
their hold, and he is not yet bound to the 
new to any large extent. With his lack of 
education and lack of opportunity to ab- 
sorb a new culture, plus the galling restric- 
tions of wardship and political discrimina- 
tion, his lot is made all the more difficult. 

The Navajo should be freed from the 
jurisdiction of the Indian Bureau. The 
Navajo should be given the franchise with 
its privileges and responsibilities on the 
same terms as any other citizen. He should 
be offered the same type of education a 
normal white child receives, and, after a 
short period of adjustment, be given legal 
title to his land. 

Christian missions should be greatly 
strengthened. The measures that the great 
religious organizations have taken to bring 
Christianity to the Navajos are only a 
drop in the bucket. Not one of the 
churches has ever taken the challenge seri- 
ously. If all the Christian missions on the 
reservations were rolled into one, they 
would meet only a fraction of the need. 

The sooner the Navajo is absorbed into 
the overwhelming tide of white culture 
about him, the sooner he accepts modern 
scientific medical care, the sooner the 
tribe becomes known as a Christian tribe, 
the sooner the Navajo becomes just a 
plain American Christian citizen, the easier 
will be his transition from his semi-no- 
madic life to that of a useful, independent, 
self-sustaining, first American. 
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Stewart W. Herman Jr. 
Starts a Project 


To most Americans, January 1 meant 
the end of the most gala holiday season 
since 1940 and the beginning of another 
year of inflationary prosperity. 

To many millions of Arabs, Chinese, 
French, Indians, Indonesians, Italians and 
Jews, January 1 meant the end of a year 
of bloodshed and civil strife and the be- 
ginning of another year of the same. 

To Dr. Stewart W. Herman Jr., and 
many other Christians throughout the 
world, January 1 meant the end of a year 
of hope and preparation and the begin- 
ning of a year of achievement. 

This year of achievement would be 
capped by the meeting of some 450 church 
leaders from 128 different faiths in 39 
countries at Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands, August 22. The meeting will be the 
first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Herman, pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin for five years prior to 
the war, knows the World Council of 
Churches well. The bespectacled, thirty- 
eight year old Lutheran clergyman was an 
executive staff officer of the World Coun- 
cil for more than two years after the war, 
serving on the World Council’s Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Inter-Church 
Aid Dr. Herman returned to the United 
States in the summer of 1947 after more 
than ten years in Europe. 

Last month he completed a speaking 
tour for the American Committee of the 
World Council which took him to nine- 
teen cities including New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, 
Grand Rapids, St. Paul, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

The tour was to have included San 
Diego, El Paso, Dallas, and cities in the 
South, but was terminated by the sudden 
death of Dr. Herman’s father on Decem- 
ber 16 in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

In Washington, Dr. Herman reported 
that more people have died from starva- 
tion and malnutrition since the end of the 
war than during the war. He put the num- 
ber of people who have died since V-E 
day, May 8, 1945, at 10,000,000. He de- 
clared that European hunger could not be 
stopped “through sporadic giving.” 

In Chicago, Dr. Herman said that Prot- 
estant denominations in Poland were 
caught between two major forces, “his- 
toric Roman Catholic hostility, which has 
been sharpened because the new political 
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regime has accorded Protestants more 
freedom than they have ever before en- 
joyed,” and “sheer physical weakness.” 

Polish Protestants, he stated, have 
dropped in number from some 600,000 to 
approximately 150,000. Now there are 
scarcely more than 100 pastors. 

With regard to Hungary, Dr. Herman 
said that it is the only country in Europe 
in which a real religious revival is taking 
place. 

But he warned that both the Hungarian 





Dr. Herman 


Lutheran and Reformed Churches, which 
constitute more than 95 per cent of Hun- 
garian Protestantism, are “entering opon 
a life and death fight” in the ideological 
struggle which set in under the Russian 
occupation, 

He said further, “It is absolutely es- 
sential that American Christians provide 
the Hungarian churches with every pos- 
sible type of assistance.” 

In New York, Dr. Herman said that the 
Marshall Plan is “nearer to being Chris- 
tian than anything offered to Europe by a 
single government or by a group of gov- 
ernments for more than a generation.” It 
was, however, “only a partial plan” and 
should be “supplemented by Christian 
forces of reconstruction.” 

He asserted that “Europe is tired of 
words. . . . It is starving for moral and 
spiritual leadership. The most precious 
gift that Christendom can give to a dis- 
ordered and distracted Europe is the gift 
of a good example.” 


American Churchmen 
Aid World Council 


Dr. Stewart W. Herman Jr. knows 
about the World Council of Churches, but 
many Americans do not. 

The World Council of Churches offi- 
cially came to life at Utrecht, The Neth- 
erlands, in 1938 when the World Council 
constitution was drawn up and a provi- 
sional committee established. 

The idea for a World Council had de- 
veloped through a long series of Christian 
conferences beginning with the World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1910. 

The idea was further developed in con- 
ferences at Stockholm, Sweden (1925). 
Lausanne, Switzerland (1927), Oxford, 
England (1937), and Edinburgh (1937). 

Both Oxford and Edinburgh confer- 
ences in 1937 voted to draw up a World 
Council organization and establish a provi- 
sional committee. World Council head- 
quarters today are at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Among the men who worked on the 
formation of a World Council of Churches 
were the late S. Parkes Cadman, former 
Moderator of the American Congrega- 
tional Christian Church, the late J. Ross 
Stevenson, former president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and the late Wil- 
liam Temple, former Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Dr. John R. Mott, Nobel Peace Prize 
co-winner in 1946 and “grand old man” of 
American Methodism, is one of the five 
presidents of the World Council’s provi- 
sional committee. 

Other Americans in the World Council 
of Churches include Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert (see page 20), general secretary of 
the Federal Council! of Churches of Christ 
in America, Dr. John A. Mackay, re- 
cently appointed head of the International 
Missionary Council and president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, writer and professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, Bishop G 
Bromley Oxnam (see page 20), and Charles 
P. Taft, former and current presidents of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

The World Council, through the new- 
ly-formed Commission on International 
Affairs, has taken an active part in the 
proceedings of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights. 
The Commission on International Affairs 
is a joint enterprise of the World Council 
and the International Missionary Council 
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Samuel McCrea Cavert 
Continues a Project 

Another American church leader, ener- 
gray-haired Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, had a few things to say before 
January 1. 

The fifty-nine year old 
minister who is general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, which in- 
cludes twenty-six denominations compris- 
1g some 25,000,000 Protestants, talked 
about Christian unity, interfaith coopera- 
tion, and aid to Europe. 

Before 130 bishops at the Winston- 
Salem meeting of the Protestant Episco- 
pal House of Bishops, Dr. Cavert said 
that the need for Christian unity has 
never been more pressing, that in the past 
“this movement of co- 
operation has been making marked prog- 


getic, 


Presbyterian 


two decades 


ress.” 
He pointed to the fact that there are 
now interdenominational church councils 


in thirty-six of the United States and in 


633 cities and counties. He said, “The 
most impressive illustration of the devel- 


Dr. Cavert 


opment of ecumenical (world-wide) co- 
operation is found in the World Council 
of Churches.” The World Council .. . 
“marks the official beginning of a perma- 
nent cooperative relationship among the 
Churches in all their common interests.” 

Dr. Cavert added another note about 
the World Council and its Amsterdam as- 
sembly next August when he spoke to the 
New York meeting of the Friends of the 
World Council of Churches. “It won't be 
just another in a series of Christian con- 
ferences,” he said 

In New York, before the Institute for 


Religious and Social Studies, Dr 


Cavert 


urged increasing cooperation between Prot 
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estants, Roman Catholics, and Jews in 
solving common problems. 

He said, however, “We shall make no 
worthwhile progress in inter-religious co- 
operation by pretending that differences 
are either unreal or unimportant. 

“The kind of wishy-washy indifference, 
bereft of any positive convictions, which 
often passes for tolerance, may be quite 
as hurtful in the long run as intolerance 
itself,” Dr. Cavert stated. 

If religious groups dissipate their ener- 
gies in needless competition with each 
other, Dr. Cavert concluded, “they will 
not be strong enough to win the day 
against forces that oppose them all. More 
serious, they will not convince the general 
public that they have a crucial role to play 
in the building of a sound national life.” 

The thirty-third meeting of the 
Protestant Church Pensions Conference in 
New York heard Dr. Cavert discuss Ger- 
many and aid to Europe. “The smaller 
Germany of today will not be able to pro- 
duce enough food for its 65.000,000 peo- 
ple. Even to maintain the semi-starvation 
level of 1,550 calories necessitates the im- 
porting of about one-third of the present 
food supply.” 

He warned that the “only alternative to 
having Germany as a permanent object of 
American charity is to stimulate her in- 
dustry to revive to the point where there 
will be a sufficient export surplus of manu- 
factured goods to pay for the imported 
food.” 

Dr. Cavert added. “If we could pour 
sixty billions in a single vear into the win- 
ning of the war, we should not now shrink 
from devoting a similar amount, over the 
next three or four years, to winning the 
peace.” 


G. Bromley Oxnam 
Heads New Committee 

While Dr. Samuel Cavert kept on at his 
old job, his former boss at the Federal 
Council, Garfield Bromley Oxnam, dug his 
teeth into a new one. 

The sixty-two year old Methodist 
Bishop, who early last fall had assailed 
American foreign policy, denounced Ro- 
man Catholic opposition to birth control, 
criticised the use of public funds for sec- 
tarian education, and urged full support 
for the Marshall Plan, was elected presi- 
dent of an interim committee on the 
Church and State. 

This Protestant committee on the 
Church and State met in Chicago late last 
fall. Its first public declaration, a mani- 
festo on the separation of church and 
state, was scheduled to come out earlier 
this week from Washington. 

At the Chicago meeting, Dr. John A. 
Mackay was elected vice-president. Dr. 
Joseph M. Dawson, director of the Bap- 
tist Joint Conference Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, was named recording secre- 
tarv 





Bishop Oxnam 


Dr. Dawson announced that the organi- 
zation was formed with the express pur- 
pose of “maintaining the American prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State 
upon which the Federal Constitution guar- 
antees religious liberty to all the people of 
this republic.” 

He said that the organization 
called into existence because the principle 
has been and is being violated, and is 
threatened with further violation in cer- 
tain areas and by certain acts of both 
Government and Church.” 


“was 


Europe Confronts the 
Church-State Problem 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and his col- 
leagues weren't the only ones to tackle the 
present-day Church and State problem. 

In Europe Dimiter Iliev, the Bulgarian 
Director of Cults, said that the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church would cease to be a 
state church when Bulgaria’s new consti- 
tution was finally approved. The Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church includes 84 per cent of 
all Bulgarians, according to Iliev. 

Iliev also stated that Protestant and 
other minority denominations would be 
guaranteed full freedom under the new 
charter. 

Bulgaria’s new constitution was adopted 
unanimously by the country’s National 
Assembly last month. It included provi- 
sion for a nineteen-man presidium to take 
the place of a chief of state. 

Article 78 of the new constitution reads, 
in part: “Citizens are ensured freedom of 
conscience and religion, as well as free- 
dom in carrying out religious rites. The 
Church is separated from the State.” 

The article adds, “It is forbidden to 
abuse the Church and religion for politi- 
cal purposes, or to form political organi- 
zations on a religious basis.” 

In Germany the Protestant Church de- 
manded that religious instruction be given 
in all general education schools on the 
same basis as all other subjects. Partici- 
pation would be voluntary but baptised 
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children would be regarded as having ap- 
plied for religious instruction. 

Methodist Bishop Paul N. Garber of 
Geneva, Switzerland, said at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, last month that the real 
threat to religious freedom in Europe is 
from reactionary political regimes such as 
that of Francisco Franco in Spain, “where 
Protestantism is not granted religious 
freedom.” 

He urged support of the “free churches” 
of Europe. He said that there was little 
hope that the Protestant state churches of 
Europe could be free because of their 
close connection with the State. 

Bishop Garber’s jurisdiction includes 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Poland, Spain, and Yugo- 
slavia. He is the leader of some 125,000 
Methodists. 

In Madrid a Roman Catholic protest 
reported that thirty-four Protestant chap- 
els had been opened in Spain last vear. 
The protest denounced the inauguration of 
the chapels as “a violation of the consti- 
tution.” 

The protest asserted that the Spanish 
constitution “prohibits proselyting by non- 
Catholic religions, so that the religious 
unity of Spain may be preserved.” 

In Northern Ireland last month the 
government refused to advance money 
grants to Magee College, Londonderry, 
leading theological training school for Irish 
Presbyterians. At least one presbytery has 
adopted a resolution disapproving the 
government’s action and calling for an im- 
mediate grant-in-aid. 

In Italy, Pope Pius XII declared re- 
cently that the Church and State have 
different aims, but cannot entirely be sep- 
arated. Pope Pius said in part of his ad- 
dress, “Who would so understand as cor- 
rect the doctrine that the Church and 
State are two different, perfect societies, 
would fall into error.” 

Earlier, Archbishop James H. Ryan of 
Omaha, Nebraska, stated in Washington: 
“Catholics accept all the Constitutional 
principles on which American democracy 
is based, including separation of Church 
and State as embodied in the First Amend- 
ment.” 

The archbishop said that any doubt 
whether the Roman Catholic Church ac- 
cepts separation of Church and State “can 
be entertained only by those who have 
reduced the principle to a meaningless 
slogan.” 


Americans Deal With 
Church and State 


Other Americans, too, recently have 
grappled with the issue of the Church and 
State. Their actions were evidence of the 
complexities connected with the problem. 

The Baptists in Kentucky defined ways 
in which the separation of Church and 
State is being undermined in Kentucky 
and the nation. Baptists in Houston, 
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Texas, faced a more concrete problem. 

The Kentucky churchmen set forth five 
points in the undermining process. They 
were: (1) parochial school use of public 
busses; (2) non-public institution use of 
surplus buildings and equipment paid for 
by public funds; (3) the permitting of 
teachers in religious garb to instruct in 
public schools; (4) the availability of 
Federal funds to sectarian schools, and 
(5) presence at the Vatican of a personal 
representative of the President of the 
United States. 

In Houston, Baptist Memorial Hospi- 
tal superintendent John G. Dudley made 
a report and asked a question. 

His report outlined a Congressional law 
which set up a hospital construction aid 
fund. He said that the Baptist hospital 
was going to have to “take a back seat” to 
other church and community hospitals if 
it did not accept funds from the govern- 
ment. 

His question was: “If we are not going 
to accept money from the government, 
how are we going to expand?” 

In Deming, New Mexico, the New 
Mexico Disciples churches announced the 
appointment of a committee to work for 
complete separation of Church and State. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Russell J. 
Humbert, a Youngstown pastor, told a 
meeting of the International Conference 
on Community and Religious Education 
that laymen should strengthen the social, 
civic, and political arms of the Church. 

He said, “Men of Christian character 
must be encouraged to run for public of- 
fice and then we must support them by 
taking a definite interest in the affairs of 
the state. 

“The separation of Church and State 
has been carried too far down the stream 
of current affairs, so much so that we 
now have a glorified irresponsibility,” he 
added. 

In Mystic, Conn., fifty-five vear old 
George L. Farnham, pastor of the Mystic 
Congregational Church, left his pulpit in 
the middle of a regular Sunday morning 
service. The church board of deacons had 
demanded that he resign as a representa- 
tive in the Connecticut legislature. He re- 
signed as pastor of the church. Two weeks 
later, however, his congregation voted, 
130 to 55, to reject the resignation. 


Priority Given 
to World Relief 


As the new year began, many matters 
occupied the minds of American Chris- 
tians in addition to the Church-State 
problem. 

The Presbyterians were engrossed in the 
New Life Movement (see page 12). The 
Episcopalians will launch an evangelism 
campaign on the first Sunday of Lent, and 
the Northern Baptists have started a cru- 
sade for 400.000 new members by May, 
1950. 


The Congregational Christians were dis- 
cussing merger with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, and the Disciples of 
Christ and Northern Baptists held pre- 
liminary discussions on the question of 
union. 

Methodist women called for the abolish- 
ment of “patterns of racial segregation in 
the Methodist Church,” and Lutherans 
were contemplating the probability that 
the United States may replace Germany as 
the world’s Lutheran stronghold. 

But there was one matter which super- 
seded all these. For Americans of all 
faiths, relief to Europe and Asia contin- 
ued to be the main concern. 


Brotherhood Week to 
Start February 22 

The opening words of the preamble to 
the international Bill of Rights discussed 
at the Geneva meeting of the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights state, “All men 
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are brothers.” In Europe and the United 
States these words were put into action 
recently. 

In Europe, Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
president of the new International Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews, announced that 
new Christian-Jewish brotherhood groups 
have been formed in eighteen cities in five 
European countries (Belgium, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, and Switzerland). Dr. 
Clinchy added that similar groups will 
probably be started this year in five other 
European countries including Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. 

Last month Dr. Clinchy completed a 
tour of European countries to help organ- 
ize national inter-group councils. 

Co-secretaries of the international broth- 
erhood organization are Lord Reading, 
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British statesman and former viceroy of 
India; Dr. Jacques Maritain, French am- 
bassador to the Vatican, and Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, retired president of 
Vassar College and general secretary of 
the U.S. National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

In the United States President Truman 
has accepted the honorary chairmanship 
of American Brotherhood Week. Ameri- 
can Brotherhood Week will be held Feb- 
ruary 22-29. It is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
General chairman of Brotherhood Week 
is Robert P. Patterson, former Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. Patterson said, in accepting the 
chairmanship: “I saw the concentration 
camps at Buchenwald and Dachau a few 
days after the liberation. No one who 
saw those places will ever forget the 
experience. . . . The world will see more 
Buchenwalds, more Dachaus, if the time 
should come again when the rule of hate 
prevails over the spirit of brotherhood.” 


North India Churches 
Consider Union 

The spirit of the World Day of Prayer 
(see page 8) has already been exempli- 
fied by churches in India. All of the Prot- 
estant churches in South India united last 
fall. Protestant churches in North India 
are now considering unification. 

North India’s Protestant church union 
plan, similar to the one used by the new 
Church of South India, was approved in 
November by the General Assembly of 
the United Church of Northern India. 

The United Church of Northern India 
is composed of former Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Baptist churches 
associated with the British Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The plan, which would create a union 
of the United Church of North India and 
the Anglican and Methodist churches in 
North India, has been sent to the joint 
Church Council for consideration. 

The Church of South India was inaugu- 
rated on September 27 at Madras, bring- 
ing together some 275,000 communicant 
members from Australia and Scottish 
Presbyterian churches, American and Eng- 
lish Congregational churches, the Ameri- 
can Reformed Church, and British Angli- 
can and Methodist churches. 


Nation’s Church Census 
Inadequate Since 1926 

Christianity mav be growing through- 
out the world, but there’s no accurate way 
to count the growth in one of the world’s 
largest nations—the United States. 

The religious census scheduled and 
started in the United States in 1946 was 
suspended by the Federal census bureau 
last vear because Congress specifically de- 
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nied funds for the project beyond July 1. 

The last completed religious census took 
place in 1936. The 1936 census was called 
“decidedly inadequate” by Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis, Federal Council of Churches of- 
ficial and recently-elected president of the 
Association of Statisticians of American 
Religious Bodies, in an interview early 
this winter. 

The new president of the statisticians’ 
organization, which includes most of the 
nation’s major Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Jewish groups, said that the 1936 
census was inaccurate because some 20 
per cent of local church ministers and 
clerks declined to fill out information 
blanks. 

The latest religious census prior to 
1936 was taken in 1926. 


Amnesty Granted to 
Religious CO’s 

Although the religious census problem 
was not resolved by the Federal govern- 
ment, the religious conscientious objector 
situation, to a large extent, was. 

President Truman’s general amnesty 
proclamation of December 23 restored full 
citizenship rights to more than 1,000 men 
who were convicted during the war of 
violating the Selective Service law be- 
cause of religious convictions. 

The President's pardon, which was 
granted to 1,523 violators, came as the re- 
sult of a report by the President’s Am- 
nesty Board. The Board is headed by 
former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts. During the past year the board 
reviewed 15.805 draft violation cases 
which resulted in convictions. 

The action was the fifth large amnesty 
declaration by a President of the United 
States. George Washington and John 
Adams both granted amnesty to partici- 
pants in the Pennsylvania Whiskey Rebel- 
lion. On Christmas Day, 1868, Andrew 
Johnson granted full pardon to all who 
fought against the Union in the Civil War, 
and in late December of 1933, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt restored citizenship to some 
1,500 violators of the World War I 
espionage and draft acts. 

Although President Truman’s amnesty 
did not apply to political and philosophi- 
cal conscientious objectors and to 4,300 
Jehovah's Witnesses, it provided a sharp 
contrast to treatment of conscientious ob- 
jectors during World War I. 

In World War I no provision was made 
for non-military service until near the 
end of the war. All conscientious objec- 
tors who were drafted went into Army uni- 
forms. Those CO’s who still refused to give 
up their beliefs after induction were 
roughly and often brutally treated. Many 
of them were given long prison sentences 
and weren't released until more than two 
vears after the war. 

During World War II, the majority of 
the religious conscientious objectors who 





violated the draft act were sentenced from 
one to five years’ imprisonment, at the 
most. Provision was made for non-mili- 
tary service in CO camps. Most of the 
religious conscientious objectors were back 
in their homes by January of 1947, when 
the President’s Amnesty Board was or- 
ganized. 

President Truman’s amnesty proclama- 
tion for religious conscientious objectors 
brought criticism from the Society of 
Friends, the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union. They thought it 
didn’t go far enough. 


Not Communistic, 
Church Group Says 


The Methodist Federation for Social 
Action, which met after Christmas in 
Kansas City, answered charges that it sup- 
ported communism. The Federation indi- 
cated that people, including Scripps-How- 
ard staff writer Frederick Woltman, have 
gone too far. 

The group adopted a resolution which 
emphatically denied communist leanings. 
On the other hand it also denounced the 
Vatican’s “holy war” against communism 
and urged an embargo on aid to China. 

The resolution stated that the group 
“fronts neither for communism nor capi- 
talism. Its ‘ism’ is Christianity.” 

It stated further: “We call upon all 
Americans to decline the call to the ‘holy 
war’ being preached by the Vatican. We 
call attention to the fact freedom of re- 
ligion has been eliminated in Spain and 
many other fascist or Catholic countries, 
while there is freedom of religion in Rus- 
sia. 


Moderator and Pope 
Denounce Communism 


Moderator Wilbur La Roe Jr. of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and 
Pope Pius XII also made recent pro- 
nouncements regarding communism. Both 
Presbyterian Church head and Pope scored 
the conflict between communism and 
Christianity in speeches given during 
Christmas week. 

Mr. La Roe said that “great ideological 
battle lines” were being formed in the 
world. “One is a pagan battle line of the 
cohorts of totalitarianism, whether in the 
form of communism or fascism. Arrayed 
against this is the battle line of Chris- 
tianity,” he said. 

Pope Pius deplored the absence of a 
“real peace” and laid the guilt squarely on 
the Soviet Union though he did not men- 
tion the country or communism by name. 
He addressed his speech to Catholics and 
“all others besides who share our faith in 
Christ and a transcendent God.” “The 
gravity of the crisis is unquestionable,” 
he said, “its possibilities for good or evil 
immeasurable, its issues unpredictable.” 
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National Presbyterian Chureh 


in Washington, D. C. 


‘NymMBOL of Presbyterian participation 
S in national life is John Witherspoon, 
only minister to sign the Declaration of 
Independence, whose statue stands across 
from the former Covenant-First Presby- 
terian Church in near-downtown Washing- 
ton. 

Here on October 19, 1947, Presbyterian 
leaders gathered to honor the influence of 
the Presbyterian church on national life. 
Occasion—the consummation of a dream 
144 years old: establishment of a National 
Presbyterian Church. 

Overtures for a national Presbyterian 
church were first made in 1830, recurred 
with increasing frequency since 1905 when 
interested laymen and clergy began to 
press the idea. The General Assembly gave 
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tentative approval in 1923, initiated pre- 
liminary steps a few years later, and se- 
lected the present church in 1930. By 
1946, all requirements—chiefly financial 
provisions—had been met. At its May, 
1947 meeting, the General Assembly for- 
mally completed the series of actions estab- 
lishing the National Presbyterian Church 
on the foundation of the former Church 
of the Covenant and First Presbyterian 
Church. 

With the dedication ceremonies in Octo- 
ber, the 62-year-old building on Connecti- 
cut Avenue ceased to be a parish church 
alone and became a national symbol for 
the entire Presbyterian Church. This is 
the sixteenth denomination to have a na- 
t'onal church in the capital city. 


President Harry S. Truman, unveiling 
the new bronze name plaque, struck the 
keynote: “There never was a time in the 
history of the country when we needed 
more the backing of those people who be- 
lieve in the Golden Rule and who believe 
in the teachings of the Gospel of Christ. 
Now is the time to mobilize behind these 
principles so that the thing for which we 
stand—an honorable decent peace in the 
world for every nation in it—may be 
accomplished.” 

From the congregation, such national 
and international figures as Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark, Justices William O. Doug- 
las and Stanley Reed, and Sir John Mc- 
Gowan of the British Embassy heard the 
day’s speakers develop the same theme. 

“Tt is the peculiar function of the 
church of Jesus Christ to proclaim the 
truth calmly and firmly while invectives 
fly,” said Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Chevy 
Chase, Md., Moderator of the 159th Gen- 
eral Assembly. Dr. William B. Pugh, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
Philadelphia, summarized the place of the 
Presbyterian church in the nation’s history 

In all, nine leaders of the Presbyterian 
church took part, led by Dr. Edward L. R 
Elson, former fighting chaplain of the 
Seventh Army, who has been pastor of 
the church since December 1946. 


A Sounding Board 


With its new role, the national church 
takes on certain additional responsibili- 
ties. It will be alerted at all times to 
carry out special assignments for the Gen- 
eral Assembly and will serve as a sounding 
board “for the authentic voice of the 
church, at a place where a voice can be 
heard with resounding emphasis.” Periodi- 
cally, lay and clerical leaders will be in- 
vited to fill the pulpit. As the moderator 
remarked, their voices may even be heard 
upon occasion two miles up the hill to the 
Capitol. 

Like several Washington churches, the 
Connecticut Avenue church is steeped in 
the historic tradition that links Presby- 
terianism to national life. Establishment 
of a national church focalizes this tradi- 
tion. The old First Church was organized 
in 1795 in a carpenter shop on what is now 
the White House Grounds. From the 
quaint old pulpit, now in the church hall, 
thundered the voices of Henry Clay, Dan- 
iel Webster, Henry Ward Beecher and 
William Jennings Bryan. The President’s 
pew from First Church, brought over with 
others when the two churches united in 
1930, was occupied by Presidents Polk, 
Pierce, Jackson, Buchanan, and Cleveland. 
Other presidents have worshipped in the 
newer church: Harrison, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Harding, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and now Harry S. Truman. 

With its new responsibilities, the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church looks ahead to 
new historic events in which it will partici- 
pate. 

















Buy European Heifers 


The $2,000 contributed in a special re- 
lief drive during the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Assembly last summer will 
be sent to Switzerland for purchase of 
heifers in Europe by Heifer Project Com- 
mittee representatives. Westminster Fel- 
lowship is the Presbyterian Church’s na- 
tional youth organization. 

Announcing the move, Jack Hart, Mod- 
erator of the Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council, explained that the shipping 
shortage here has caused this action. If 
the shortage is relieved by next month the 
heifers will be sent from this country. 

The Heifer Project policy has been to 
deliver animals shipside or to port of em- 
barkation. In countries formerly receiv- 
ing UNRRA assistance, UNRRA had been 
bearing shipping costs. Since the termina- 
tion of UNRRA, transportation has been 
the responsibility of the governments of 
the countries for which the cattle are 
intended. 

So few boats were available that last 
vear Heifer Project cattle became bottle- 
necked on collection farms, and many have 
had to be sold. 

Committee headquarters in New Wind- 
sor, Maryland, hope that the United States 
War Department will soon assist the proj- 
ect, as it did in the case of the 400 milk 
goats sent by the Committee to Okinawa 
and Japan. 

The heifer project is a plan of relief 
and rehabilitation originated by the Church 
of the Brethren during the Spanish Civil 
War. Over 5,000 heifers have been sent 
to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Italy, Poland, Albania, Ethiopia, 
Japan, and China. The average cost of a 
heifer is $175. Committee representatives 
in foreign countries supervise distribution 
of heifers. Heifers are distributed without 
regard to race or creed of recipient. 

The drive was carried out voluntarily 
by Assembly delegates. Paper boxes were 
placed outside dining halls at the Assembly 
at Grinnell College, Iowa. Within several 
days the $2,000 fund was collected. 

Meeting in conjunction with the Assem- 
bly, the Westminster Fellowship National 
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Council (the judicial youth body of the 
Presbyterian Church) recommended that 
each Westminster Fellowship presbytery 
raise funds for at least one heifer for re- 
lief. Several presbyteries have completed 
drives for funds for their first heifer. 

The first heifer to be sent overseas by 
a Westminster Fellowship member was 
donated by Henry Heaps, 1946 Moderator 
of the National Council, who raised the 
heifer on his father’s farm in Maryland. 


Adopt German Family 


The Senior Westminster Fellowship of 
the Camp Hill Presbyterian Church in 
Pennsylvania has “adopted” a minister and 
his family of seven in Germany. 

Every month the group sends a large 
package of scarce foods and household 
needs to Ploen, Holstein, Germany, where 
the Rev. Carl Herbert Hausen, refugee 
from Hitler and later from the Russians, 
is serving an area of 5.000. Thousands are 
near starvation, he has informed the West- 
minster Fellowship group. 

The plight of the Hausen family came 
to the attention of the Camp Hill Church 
last spring when the Princeton Seminary 
Choir of Princeton, N.J.. sang in Camp 
Hill. Dr. Otto Piper, of the Seminary, who 
himself fled to the United States from Ger- 
many after Hitler rose to power, 
accompanied the singers and told of the 
German family. 


soon 


China’s Colleges Crowded 


Despite hunger, inadequate 
equipment and overcrowded living condi- 
tions, enrollment in China’s thirteen Chris- 
tian colleges swelled to an all-time high of 
12,000 during the 1946-47 academic year, 
the annual report of the Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China revealed 
recently. 

Only ten per cent of the students apply- 
ing for admission could be accommodated. 
In some of the colleges many students 


poverty, 





Lack of electricity is just one of the 
many hardships with which students in 
China’s crowded colleges must contend. 


subsisted on one meal a day. “Their fami- 
lies were too impoverished by the civil 
war and high prices to pay even the low 
fee charged for dormitory fare,” the report 
stated. 


Money for Milk 


As the first step in a nation-wide youth 
relief program launched by Church World 
Service, the Metropolitan Christian Youth 
Council of New York has opened a drive 
to collect funds to buy 4,000,000 cups of 
milk for undernourished children overseas. 

Sponsored by the Relief and Recon- 
struction Commission of the Council, the 
Milk Fund drive is the first project in a 
program to stimulate through the youth of 
New York the participation of the city’s 
churchgoers in overseas relief activities. 

The aim of the program is to encourage 
every New York church member to place 
a milk bottle on the dinner table and at 
each meal to give thanks by dropping in a 
few coins for the purchase of powdered 
milk. A quart bottle holds 1200 pennies, 
enough to buy 400 cups of milk. Church 
World Service reports that a cup of milk 
a day is often enough to keep an under- 
nourished child alive. 

The Hollywood Japanese Presbyterian 
Church, Los Angeles, California, has a 
similar project. 

Church World Service, Inc., 214 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York 10, New 
York, is the official relief agency through 
which the major Protestant and Orthodox 
denominations of the United States send 
relief to Europe and Asia. 


Artist Helps Dr. Laubach 


Miss Jane Barclay, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Houston Barclay of Wichita, 
Kansas, has returned from the Middle 
East where she assisted in literacy pro- 
grams. She is now enrolled as a freshman 
art student at the Municipal University at 
Wichita. 

During her six-month trip last year, the 
nineteen-year-old artist supplied art work 
for literacy charts used by Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, noted world teacher and _in- 
ventor of the Laubach method of signs 
and pictures by which millions have learned 
the rudiments of reading within a few 
hours. 

Beginning in Egypt, Jane travelled with 
Dr. Laubach and his wife into Syria, Leb- 
anon, Iran, and Ethiopia. Her job was to 
discover the objects most familiar to the 
uneducated classes and to sketch them, 
with their lettered names, on the literacy 
charts. After she had completed a draw- 
ing, she would test it by showing it to 
illiterates. 

The work was most difficult in Iran. 
In both Iranian and Arabic, the letters in 
a word change according to their place- 
ment in the word and often vowel marks 
are omitted entirely. 
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Dr. Laubach first teaches illiterates the 
sound of the letters in their alphabet 
through showing the picture charts. Read- 
ing lessons on the life of Christ, the 
United Nations, outstanding national lead- 
ers, and health and social studies follow. 

In Ethiopia, Emperor Haile Selassie was 
startled by the ease with which old men 
learned to read pictures and recognize the 
words that identified them. From the elec- 
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trotypes and plates made from Jane’s 
drawings, the Emperor started a campaign 
to teach 12,000,000 Ethiopians to read. 

An active member of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Wichita, Jane has filled 
many engagements speaking on the work 
of the Laubachs in improving literacy con- 
ditions throughout the world. 


Student Fund Created 


To meet the need for Negro leadership 
and interracial harmony through encourag- 
ing and aiding Negro students to attend 
college, seven college presidents have or- 
ganized a College Scholarship Fund for 
Negro Students, Dr. Harry Carman, chair- 
man of the Fund’s Board of Directors, an- 
nounced this week. 

One hundred sixty-five college presi- 
dents are serving on the Advisory Board 
of the Fund. 

In addition to raising money for scholar- 
ships, the Fund advises Negro high school 
students throughout the country of the 
existing scholarship and campus employ- 
ment opportunities at each of the coun- 
trv’s 968 non-segregated colleges. 

The Fund's staff is compiling a file of all 
scholarships offered by colleges, business 
corporations, philanthropic organizations, 
clubs, and individuals, for use in advising 
Negro students of financial assistance 
available to them. 

Through general publicity and corre- 
spondence with high school principals and 
students, the Fund also advises Negro stu- 
dents of those colleges which have in the 
past received few or no applications from 
Negro students although they are anxious 
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to have Negroes represented in their stu- 
dent bodies. 

Recognizing a widespread prejudice 
against employing Negroes in responsible 
positions, the Fund maintains a placement 
division to help Negro college graduates. 

The Fund's placement bureau is able to 
furnish prospective employers with infor- 
mation about the scholastic and extracur- 
ricular activities of Negro college gradu- 
ates seeking employment. The bureau also 
arranges for interviews with qualified ap- 
plicants in all parts of the country. 


Form Syrian Fellowship 


Something new in public meetings in 
Syria has developed with the organization 
of a co-ed Westminster Fellowship group 
in Sidon. Ancient customs still observed 
today usually discourage Syrian men and 
women from attending meetings together. 

The group originated as an experiment 
with the tenth and eleventh grades of the 
Gerard Institute for Boys and the Sidon 
Girls School. 

Attendance was made voluntary since 
there is some Moslem objection to a Chris- 
tian program, but has averaged from fifty 
to seventy-five persons each Sunday night. 
Moslems, Christians, and members of 
other sects attend regularly. 


African Delegates 


Conferences of voung people in all sev- 
enteen of the stations and sub-stations in 
the West Africa Presbyterian Mission in 
the French Cameroun inaugurated a mis- 
sion-wide youth program in 1947. 

Of the more than 6,500 young Came- 
rounian Christians who registqred as dele- 
gates, many walked twenty-five to seven- 
ty-five miles to attend the conferences. 
On their heads or backs they carried food 
and necessities for a four-day stay. 

One day during the conference season a 
missionary’s overloaded car passed two 


boys who were wearing conference tags. 
“Where are you going?” the missionary 
asked. 

“To the Youth Conference at Nkol 
Mvolan,” the boys replied. 

“But that conference begins at 2 P.M. 
tomorrow! Can you possibly make it?” 

They answered with the casualness of a 
New York commuter, “Why certainly. It 
is only sixty miles away.” 


Sidelights 


@ Henry Heaps of Pylesville, Maryland, 
has_ re-enrolled at Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee, after working for 
five years on his father’s farm. Henry was 
1946-47 moderator of the Westminster 
Fellowship National Council and a dele- 
gate to the World Conference of Christian 
Youth in Oslo, Norway, last summer. Since 
his return from Oslo he has been speaking 
on the World Church to religious groups. 


@ Lessons in bottle-warming and diaper- 
pinning were recent sidelights of a baby- 
sitting project undertaken by Cohillkoes, 
the college age group of the First Presby- 
terian Church of College Hill, Cincinnati. 

Both boys and girls alike shared in the 
project. The goal was to earn $100 for 
the church Building Fund, but, exhausted 
at the end of the month, the group ad- 
mitted that only $30 had been earned. 

“Nevertheless,” committee supervisor 
Virginia Krapp reported, “there were no 
complaints from the babies.” 


@ A course in Westminster Fellowship has 
been added to the curriculum of Harbison 
Agricultural and Industrial Institute, Pres- 
byterian mission school for rural Negro 
boys and girls in Irmo, South Carolina. 
The course is elective and is held twice 
a week. Since its inauguration, attendance 
has so grown that school authorities are 
planning to divide the classes. The West- 
minster Fellowship Manual is the text. 





Seven officers of the 1947-48 Westminster Fellowship National Council are: (left 
to right) Bill Rogers, Charles Idler, Betty Zanders, Barbara Paul, Adolph Slaugh- 
ter (Vice-Moderator), Jack Hart (Moderator), and Margaret B. Wunderley. 
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= TREASURY => 
OF 
RELIGIOUS 
PLAYS 


Selected by 
THELMA BROWN 





Here are twenty complete, carefully selected 


religious plays for all occasions and for groups 
ot all ages. Casts require 3 to 18 characters; 
production time ranges from 20 to 90 minutes. 
Most of the plays have 6 to 8 characters and 
run 30 minutes. Simplicity of production 
effectiveness of each play in presenting reli- 
gious truth and Christian personality, and 
needs of the average church and school deter- 


mined this selection $3.00 


—= PRIMER FOR = 
= PROTESTANTS => 


JAMES H. NICHOLS 


This vigorous statement of evangelical Chris- 
reiterates Protestantism’s First em- 
phasis and central unity: witness to the full 
gospel. Dr. Nichols recounts Protestantism's 
origin and development as 
in thought and practice 


thanity 


a church and de- 
scribes the variations 
which became denominations and sects. 


“One of the most valuable books to reach 
American Protestant congregations in many 


istran Century $1.50 


vears.”” Ch 








LAYMEN 
—— SPEAKING == 


Edited by 
WALLACE C. SPEERS 
Introduction by 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 








In these actual church talks 28 laymen discuss 
the workability of Christianity, the relation- 
ship of minister and layman, the application 
of Christian principles to business and com- 
munity life, and the Christian approach to 
local, national, and world problems. This 
book is an aid for securing and a demonstra- 
tion of increasingly active participation by 
It isa book for pastors, 


$2.00 


laymen in the church 
church officers, and all laymen. 











GoD IN —— 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


With his characteristic directness and against 
the panorama of recorded history Dr. Eddy 
ippraises current trends and events in their 


true perspective lle draws no hard and fast 
line between the so-called sacred and secular. 
Ilis book deals with man's total life. Apply- 


ing four criteria to determine when man is 
working on God ide, Dr. Eddy discovers 
ye unexpected evidence of God's hand in 
me surprising places $2.75 


At your church bookstore 
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Religion in Everyday Life 


LAYMEN SPEAKING, selected and edited 
by Wallace C. Speers. Association Press, 
New York. (207 pp., $2) 


The following excerpts, written by Pres- 
byterian Church leaders, are quoted (by 
special permission of the publisher) from 
Laymen Speaking, a book of talks by men 
who are actively applying religious prin- 
ciples to everyday living. It has been 
published in cooperation with the Lay- 
men’s Movement for a Christian World. 


“There is a pattern of workability for 
the world contained in the laws of God 
for human conduct. It is about time that 
we get going.”’—WaALLACE C. SPEErs, Vice- 
Pres., James McCutcheon & Co. 


“A layman sometimes feels that he is 
unimportant in a church unless he is an 
officer or at least a member of a commit- 
tee. He should remember that a church 
without laymen would scarcely be a 


church at all. The work of a church 
reaches fruition only when the Christian 
ideals which it teaches are put into prac- 
tice outside the church by its laymen 
in everyday life.’—FREDERICK C. SHIP- 
LEY, Asst. Prof., City College of New 
York. 


“Tf we have thought that the aims of 
the organized labor movement for a de- 
cent economic life for all are ambiguous, 
it is time for us to check these aims with 
our Christian conscience and the teach- 
ings of Jesus. We must have compassion 
and understanding between the ‘haves’ and 
‘have nots’... I am not asking for char- 
ity; I am asking for brotherhood.”—JoHN 
G. Ramsay, Officer, CIO. 


“The predicament in which the world 
finds itself is due to our failure to dis- 
tinguish between the laws for things and 
the laws for men. We have failed to dis- 
tinguish between knowledge and wisdom. 
Civilization today is possessed of greater 
knowledge than all previous centuries 
combined, but we are sadly short on 
wisdom. .. . 

“Science has made us all neighbors— 
physically, if not in spirit. The art of 
living together in peace and harmony has 
become a must. The laws of men must 
take precedence over the laws of things.” 
—Metvin J. Evans, Pres., Melvin J. 
tvans Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Robert Speer’s Last Book 


THE 
By Emile Cailliet, Th. D. 


cism. 


THE BIBLE JESUS KNEW 


THE 


158 Fifth Avenue 





“In this life some great souls tower far above others, 
like spiritual giants. Robert E. Speer was such a giant. 
In this volume will be found the secret of his great 
strength. This book is a ‘must’ for every minister and 
layman who would discover the secret of a rich life 
in Christ.”.— Presbyterian Tribune. 


BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


An eminent scholar shows how a firm belief in the basic message of the Bible 
bridges the shortcomings of all lesser philosophies. Excellent reading for those, 
who in their attempt to be intellectually honest, have drifted toward agnosti- 


By Sidney A. Weston, Ph. D. 


A popular study of the Old Testament, clearly and forcefully written with an 
instinctive eye for the tremendous drama out of which the Christian religion 
grew. Arranged as a Bible course for class use. 


BEST LOVED RELIGIOUS POEMS 


By James G. Lawson, Compiler 
“Will delight one for general reading and is a source-book that will render 
service and real profit.",°— Union Seminary Review. 





JESUS 
and Our 
Human 


$2°° Problems 


$250 


In paper 65 cents 


$159 





at all Bookstores 
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New York 10,N.Y. Fleming H. Revell Company | | 
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“Only when we realize that no amount 
of mechanical and social arranging by it- 
self can give us the human order that we 
so much desire, and learn that security 
and freedom must first be a song in the 
heart of individual men and women, will 
the specter of continual unrest cease to 
hover over our world.”—C. J. CHANDLER, 
Pres., First National Bank, Wichita, Kans. 


“The two greatest forces in the world 
today, and those on which the immediate 
future of civilization rests, are religion 
and science. In the past, certain people 
have felt that these great forces might be 
opposed to each other, that we could not 
believe both the revealed truth of re- 
ligion and the experimental truth of sci- 
ence. Today we know that they are not 
opposed, but complement each other. To- 
morrow they should go forward hand in 
hand, rendering mutual aid and comfort. 
That they should do so is a matter of 
life and death.”"—CuHerry L. EMERSON, 
Dean of Engineering, Georgia Tech. 


“A reconciliation of the conflicting 
views of capital and labor derives princi- 
pally from the attitude and frame of mind 
of the parties involved. When men come 
together to view their common problems 
with right motives the major obstacle to 
a meeting of minds has already been 
hurdled.’"—JAMEs S. CRUTCHFIELD, Pres., 
Union Fruit Auction Co. 





Children learn courtesy and reverence. 


Ways of Worship , 


THEIR SEARCH FOR Gop, Florence Mary 
Fitch. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, New 
York. (160 pp., $3) 


With classic simplicity Florence Mary 
Fitch, author of One God, presents a 
study of the fundamental elements of 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, 
and Buddhism. She describes the origins, 
gods, forms of worship, sacred rites, and 
festivals of each faith in a lucid style well 
integrated with her subject. The author 
presents the inherent truths and values of 
each of these Oriental religions, their main 
similarities and differences, and the char- 


acteristics peculiar to each. She arrives at 
the ultimate conclusion that “no people, 
no country, no age has a monopoly of 
faith, truth and goodness. The simple, 
deep desires of all people are the same; 
the fundamental religious truths are uni- 
versal and therefore the more compelling.” 

As in One God Miss Fitch has again 
done a thorough research job. Remarkably 
objective, the book is a simple statement 
of facts. Describing each religion as con- 
ceived by its leaders in its highest and 
purest form, the author traces briefly 
some of the modifications made by its 
adherents through the years. She also clar- 
ifies the relationships and differences of 
the various faiths. The caste system of 
the Hindus; the Chinese emphasis on fam- 
ily and land; the worldly precepts of Con- 
fucius; the “selflessness” of Buddhism are 
all distinctions that are far-reaching in 
their effects on family and national life. 

The large, clear photographs are char- 
acterized by the same good taste and 
validity found in the text. Selected by 
Edith Bozyan, Beatrice Creighton and the 
author, they lend a sense of warm hu- 
manity to the book. 

This work will not perhaps be as prac- 
ticable for older children as One God 
proved to be, since its subject matter is 
more difficult to comprehend. It will be a 
valuable source for parents and teachers 
and a rewarding experience for mature 
readers. —Dororny B. Fritz 








Just Published! 


throughout the book. 
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ERE Is concrete help in the art of spiri- 
tual counseling which includes valuable 
suggestions for counselors as well as hu- 

man interest stories for the counseled. In no 
other book on counseling is there so compre- 
hensive a summarization of the methods and 
techniques of religion and psychiatry as they 
apply to human relationships. In one chapter, 
more than forty separate principles for counsel- 
ing are set forth. Over a score of fascinating 
and instructive human interest stories appear 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR PASTOR 
AND PEOPLE 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Ready February 4 « at your bookseller « $2.50 


49 E. 33rd Street 


Dr. Bonnell enjoys the distinction of eminence 
in the two leading vocations of the cloth: 
preaching and counseling. Frequently heard on 
the National Vespers radio hour and in great 
demand as a lecturer and preacher elsewhere, 
he continues to attract large congregations at 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. His earlier book, Pastoral Psychiatry, is in 
its thirteenth printing. The substance of this 
book was delivered as the 1943 Sprunt Lec- 
tures at Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


e New York 16, N. Y. 
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Tomorrow DOES Come 


- » and here are two reminders to 
young people on ways to prepare 
for it :— 

Bloomfield College: Awards the Bache- 
lor of Arts degree, offers pre-profes- 
sional training; co-educational; dormi- 
tory accommodations for men. 


Bioomfield Theological Seminary: For 
college graduates. Awards Bachelor of 
Divinity degree, prepares for Ministry, 
Industrial Chaplaincy; dormitories for 
men and married students.—For full 
details, write to REGISTRAR: 








Bloomfield College 
and 
Bloomfield Theological Seminary 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


February 22-29, 1948 





It may mean long life 





for you=— It will mean 


new life for others! 





The peace of mind 
which comes from a 
regular income and 
provision for the fu- 
ture may add years to 


prove that owners of 
annuities are longer 
lived than the aver- 
age person. 





As a holder of an Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society you receive a check 
at stated intervals, regardless of disturbing 
world conditions, Such checks have never 
failed, though they have been issued regularly 
for more than 100 years, You enjoy protection 
in old age through a steady income. You enjoy 
also the permanent satisfaction of taking part 
in the essential work of making the Bible 
more widely available throughout the world. 


Let us send you “A Gift That Lives?” a little 
booklet that explains the plan and how you 
may enjoy its two-fold advantages—plus cer- 
tain tax exemptions, 


| 
: American Bible Society 8 
q 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. . 
: C) Please send me without obligation your ! 
t booklet PL-1 entitled “A Gift That Lives } 
* () T enclose §........... for the world-wide dis- # 
: tribution of the Scriptures. : 
' ' 
: N ime 2 ; 
‘ 1 
# Denomination a 
' , 
' , ' 
‘ ID a cstastaitariicigradiciiiauicinietentiiiniiandetbianatiiniansiniiatth ' 
' ' 
« City State ' 
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Experiment in Unity 


| eye fall, the Protestant Film Commis- 
sion (formed in 1946 and composed 
of nineteen denominations and thirteen 
interdenominational groups) sat back in 
some surprise and watched the birth of its 
first brainchild—a full-fledged, forty-min- 
ute, Holly wood-made film entitled Beyond 
Our Own. 

No pictorial Bible story, the film turns 
the light of Christianity on modern prob- 
lems. It is the story of two brothers, one 
worldly, the other dedicated to service. 
Peter, shaken by the death of his son, 
goes to China to recuperate and visit his 
brother, a medical missionary. There he 
discovers the faith of consecrated people 
and sees at last the values of things “be- 
yond our own.” 

When the film was first conceived, there 
were those who thought it would never see 
the light of day. Yet after its world 
premiere in 100 cities on November 10, 
1947, it was selected by the Protestant 
Motion Picture Council as Picture of the 
Month for December. It was alse hailed 
by Variety as the answer for television in 
handling religious themes. 

The Rev. S. Franklin (Si) Mack of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
represented the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. on the commission. 

The first problem was money. It was 
suggested that the mission boards of the 
United States and Canada foot the bill. 
But would the churches subscribe? Si 
Mack set the ball rolling. He said that his 
Board offered to match the contributions 
of any other member agency up to $r0,- 
ooo. That day, no one could guarantee 
over $5,000. Eventually, $80.c00 was sub- 
scribed. The Presbyterian combined mis- 
boards contributed S1rs.-00: Meth- 


odist agencies put in $26,500. In all there 


sion 


were thirteen contributors; each had a 
voice in saying how the film would inter- 
pret evangelism. 

From the outset, they agreed to slant 
the picture to church members, to catch 
the nominal Christians, and disregard the 
“unreached,” who wouldn’t be in churches 
to see it anyway. A script writer was 
brought East from Hollywood for confer- 
ence. Paul Heard, executive secretary of 
the Protestant Film Commission, worked 
with him. Four script writers and seven 
scripts later, a possible treatment was 
ready. Used to sermons but not scripts, 
few of the group dared to blue-pencil. 





A Chinese Christian points the way. 


Some suggested story changes, particu- 
larly a return-to-America sequence. But 
when the “final” script reached Holly- 
wood, an on-the-spot crisis ruled out a new 
ending. To keep within the budget, dia- 
logue had to be replaced by narration, the 
film cut, and new arrangements made for 
music. 

When the film was released, it had an 
enthusiastic reception. Only adverse com- 
ment: the film was too short; “Forty min- 
utes is not enough time to show a com- 
plete conversion.” When told of this criti- 
cism, Si Mack rose out of his chair. “For 
$80,000 we turned out an excellent movie 
with thirteen church groups working on it. 
What do they want for $80,000, a two- 
hour conversion in technicolor?” 
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believable book. 


own doctrines 


A book ministers, teachers and youth will read with delight 
and study with pleasure. Here are the great teachings ef the 
Bible, presented with scholarly competence in the language 


CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 
By RALPH E. KNUDSEN 


A methodical study of Christian ideas in a most readable, 
All of the essentials of our faith are so pre- 
sented that the “growing Christian” may easily formulate his 
in his own language—and in harmony with the 
teachings of the Bible. 
study or reference for teacher an} pastor alike. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


An orderly summation of faith for 


$1.75 


1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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AUTHENTIC ART 
(Continued from page 15) 


told us. was done by about twenty-five 
outstanding artists. One of them is John 
Lear, well known for his illustrations in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

We came to a picture of a donkey. “No- 
tice anything unusual about the halter on 
that donkey?” James Smart asked. “It’s 
knitted,” he explained. “That's the kind 
of halter they used in Bible times, not 
leather ones. We consulted Dr. Cyrus H: 
Gordon, a specialist in Palestinean arche- 
ology, on such matters. He has checked 
every detail of the illustrations in these 
books. The authenticity of items such as 
baskets, head-gear, architecture and san- 
dals was established before they were ap- 
proved as illustrations for the New Cur- 
riculum books.”—-KENNETH J. ForMAN. 


EVERYTOWN 
(Continued from page 5) 


subsequently to affect the corporate life of 
the Christian community. The union of 
Christians is a union that must first of all 
take place in the thinking and in the spirit 
of each individual layman. He must pos- 
sess the grace that makes it possible for 
him to regard every separate local church 
in Everytown as a brotherhood of Chris- 
tians functioning within the fellowship of 
the one church of God in Everytown. And 
he must have the imagination and wit to 
think of ways and means of contributing 
his mite toward the creation of “a con- 
sciousness of kind” among all the mem- 
bers of the different brotherhoods in his 
community. After a consciousness of kind 
develops, it will then be possible to find 
occasions when the one church of God in 
Evervtown would cease being passive. in- 
visible, and silent and become visible and 
vocal. It might become visible in an an- 
nual service of worship for the whole com- 
munity. It might also occasionally become 
vocal when specific, concrete issues arise 
which require the judgment of the church 
or the expression of the Christian con- 
Ss ien¢ © 

The church that becomes visible and 
vocal in Evervtown is neither an organiza- 
tion nor a building, though it is often 
thought of in that way. The church is not 
even the ministers and officers of the dif- 
ferent churches; it is the whole community 
of the faithful, including ministers, officers 
and laity. In that community the laity 
constitute the vital link between the 
church and the world. Through them. pri- 
marily. the impact of the church upon the 
world is made. The role of the minister in 
helping the church of God in Everytown 
to become visible and vocal is. of course, 
vital. But the role of the layman is equally 
important. The layman is free to take the 
initiative. It is easier for him to organize 
lay activity on behalf of the general wel- 
fare that draws support from different de- 
nominations and represents, in so far as it 
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can, the interests of all. And his responsi- 
bility is correspondingly great. 

What can a Presbyterian layman do to 
heal the Broken Body? While completely 
devoted to the best in his own Reformed 
tradition, and to the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation as that branch of the church 
through which his Christian faith and ac- 
tion must be primarily expressed, he can 
make sure that, when he thinks of the 
church in his community, he thinks of the 
whole body of Christians, of which his 
Presbyterian brotherhood is but one broth- 
erhood among many. He can make sure, 
also, that when he acts as a Presbyterian, 
he acts, in so far as he can, in the interest 


of all Christian brotherhoods; that when he 
speaks or acts on matters that concern the 
application of Christian ethics to social 
life, he appeals and commends what he 
Says or does to the conscience and faith 
of the whole church of God in Everytown. 

Furthermore, the Presbyterian layman 
can cultivate a passion for discovering how 
the church of God in Everytown can be 
made more articulate and more visible to 
the world about it. 

If we ardently desire the union of Chris- 
tians, if we pray for it and work towards 
it, in due course Christians will discover 
their unity. And that will pave the way 
for the healing of the nations. 
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The One Complele 


Four Books in One—the Unfailing Authority 


Concordance 








@ The name “Strong” on a con- 
cordance is as significant as the term 
“Sterling” applied to silver. 

Strong’s is the standard reference 
work—the unfailing authority in its 
special field. 


Strong's Concordance is a Big Book 


@ Itis big in every sense of the word 
—big in concept; in theological and 
academic importance; in actual phys- 
ical proportions. The main Con- 
cordance alone contains more than 
1300 pages. And each of the remain- 
ing three sections is a good-sized 
book in its own right. This is the 
great Concordance of our time. 
There has been no work to displace 
it. There can never be a more com- 
plete Concordance, because Strong’s 
contains every word in every verse of 


the Bible. 





Thumb Indexed, $10 
If Sales Tax applies in your state, 
please add necessary amount, 


Published by 


—--—-— Order from your Bookseller Today! ———--—, 


Please Send Me: 


Name_ ; weet 
Address__ 


City ' a _State sis 


To possess Strong’s Exhaustive Con- 
cordance of the Bible is to own a 
Bible Library in a single volume. 
The 1809 pages comprise the equiv- 
alent of four books. First, the Main 
Concordance, containing in alpha- 
betical order, every word in the Bible 
and every passage in which that word 
appears. Then, there is a Compara- 
tive Concordance of the Authorized 
and Revised versions, including cer- 
tain American variations. This is 
followed by a concise Hebrew and 
Chaldee Dictionary, with pronunci- 
ation clearly indicated. And, finally, 
a Greek Dictionary of the new 
Testament. 

All this wealth of material, to 
which a hundred scholars gave a 
lifetime of effort, may now be yours, 
to treasure and to use, for only $8.75 
(or thumb-indexed edition for your 
convenience, just $10). 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 


of the BIBLE 


Strong's Concordance () $8.75 C) $10 


Enclosed 
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“MISS FLORENCE” 
(Continued from page 4) 


hood who could not give money but who 
could give time for leadership. They do 
active battle against such forces as gam- 
bling, taverns, crooked politics, race prej- 
udice, and wretched housing. 

One battle they wage is against alcoholi¢ 
destructivism. Chicago today has 9,500 
saloons; they are as thick as grocery stores 
and delicatessens. Crooked politics pro- 


tects them. The Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation estimates that two-thirds of the sa- 
violate the law 
toxicants to minors 

\ iolenc e 


loons against selling in- 


even death, threatens those 


who dare to fight the liquor traffic in a 
gang-ridden city like Chicago. This does 
not deter Erie’s director. She has enrolled 
300 mothers of the neighborhood in a 
drive to cut off patronage at the source— 
that is, to train children to an abhorrence 
of liquor and to have courage to stand up 
and fight the whole rotten business. The 
result is that a generation of city children 
is growing up with a militant attitude 
toward liquor and the underworld forces 
that support it. 

Garbage-strewn, rat-infested alleys are 
another enemy of the poor against which 
Miss Towne wages relentless war. One day 
she sat in her office talking to a politician 
about neighborhood improvement, when a 
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interested in growing children 
will be interested in and helped by 


BetteR Ways Or GrowinG Up 


by J. E. Crawford and L. E. Woodward 


No beating around the bush. This is a realistic approach to 
adolescence through the adolescent, himself —and the parent, 
teacher, pastor and others who counsel him. Points the way 
to mastery of a growing personality by self-analysis. Frank 


$3 


and forthright. Important to today’s teenster. See 
that he has a copy. 


Special text edition 
available at $2.50 


Anyone . 
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1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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THIS ATOMIC AGE 
AND THE WORD OF GOD 


By Wilbur M. Smith 


Dr. Smith's latest literary triumph is, to our knowledge, the first attempt 
to evaluate the deeper implications of the release and military use of 
atomic energy and the various consequences to our generation of this 
revolutionary discovery from the standpoint of Evangelical Christianity 
and in the light of the eschatological teachings of the Bible, particularly 
the New Testament. 


At all bookstores on February 28th 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON 16 





window in a nearby building was opened 
and a pailful of garbage was dumped into 
the already filthy alley. 


’ 


“Just look at that,” exclaimed the po- 
litico. “These people don’t care how they 
live. We can’t do anything with them.” 

“Tf can,” calmly remarked “Miss Flor- 
ence,’ and she went to work. She can- 
vassed the neighborhood for six blocks 
around, enlisting the people in a health 
club. A self-help clean-up campaign was 
set in motion. The alibi-politicians were 
by-passed. People went to work with shov- 
els, scooped up garbage and filth, and put 
it in containers. Garbage cans were place 4 
in alleys by Boy Scouts, and children were 
taugat to pick up scraps. Today the area 
is one of the cleanest in the city. 

A summer camp for tenement children 
has always been Miss Towne’s dream. Four 
years ago she came across a tumbledown 
two-room shack in the sand dunes of north- 
ern Indiana along the shore of Lake Mich‘- 
gan. She got it for $450, took a few peo- 
ple out there to make some repairs, and 
that year gave 17 children a vacation. The 
next year she got a priority for material 
and built another large cottage. Two years 
ago she got hold of a pre-fabricated chick- 
en house to serve as a dormitory. Accom- 
modating fifty people at a time, the camp 
last summer made possible a vacation for 
300 poor children and their mothers. 

Last year when a Negro family moved 
into the neighborhood, violence and threats 
were used against them. Erie came to their 
defense, organized a parade, with banners 
proclaiming justice and fair play, and es- 
corted the Negro family to its new home. 
That ended the outbreak and helped estab- 
lish good will. 

Interlocked with the activities of Erie 
Neighborhood House is the program of 
Erie Chapel, which houses a Presbyterian 
Church of 300 members and a Sunday 
School of 225. A true “melting pot,” it has 
Italians, Negroes, Polish, Chinese, Ger- 
mans, Japanese, Norwegians, Swedes, na- 
tive Americans, and a sprinkling of a dozen 
other nationalities in the congregation. The 
pastor, the Reverend Douglas Cedarleaf, 
is on full-time service and lives in the 
community. 

The spirit of the house, the impulse be- 
hind the 106 weekly activities, the central 
theme of the church all implement the one 
motto, “Christ Over All.” All staff meet- 
ings are opened and closed with praver, 
and the twenty-three full- and part-time 
workers are active Christians. As a result, 
an atmosphere of Christian friendliness 
and warm kindliness permeates the place 
and radiates through the neighborhood. 
Workers are experts, but their service is 
more than professional—it manifests a 
personal devotion that comes only from 
hearts dedicated to the lowly Nazarene. 

“Miss Florence” not only directs the 
vast institution and does much of its work 
herself. She raises the $38.000 annual 
budget. and visits scores of churches that 
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feel that Erie is their own mission. She 
also teaches and writes. A graduate of the 
National College of Education, and a post- 
graduate student of the Chicago Teachers’ 
College, Miss Towne has_ conducted 
courses in teacher-training for kindergar- 
tens and for Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
all over Chicago. Her books on neighbor- 
hood work include: Sheep of the Outer 
Fold and Neighbors. 
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Pi] ALL ABOARD 
¢ FOR ADVENTURE 


\verY Saturday morning at 9:30 over 
E WNBC in New York, and at regular 
times each week in nearly 200 other com- 
munities, an audience of youngsters waits 
the cry of “All A-board! All Aboard for 
Ad-venture!” 

Then comes the familiar train whistle 
and the opening announcement, “Boys and 
girls, this is Skipper Jack of your Adven- 
ture Special, bringing you another true 
story.” For the next fourteen minutes, 
heroes of the Christian faith and people 
and places geographically distant come 
alive for youthful listeners. With Puddin’ 
Head Brown, they visit the Apostle Paul 
in prison. They suffer and triumph with 
Ann and Adonirum, Judson in Burma, or 
fly in a modern missionary plane over im- 
passable terrain with medicines and Bibles 
in far-off China. The program concludes 
with an offer of a copy of the Adventure 
Log. 

“Adventure Special” is a production of 
the Joint Religious Radio Committee, a 
joint activity of five Protestant denomina- 
tions. Under the guidance of Everett C. 
Parker, executive secretary, stories of the 
Bible and character-building tales from 
real life have been given flavor. Judging 
from the volume of fan mail from young 
listeners, it compares favorably with Su- 
perman, and Terry and the Pirates. 

Many children who hear the program 
have never attended church or Sunday 
School. Not surprisingly, the interest of 
many is aroused. Reports indicate that 
thousands of children have begun attend- 
ing Sunday School as the result of this 
program. 

Copies of the twelve 15-minute radio 
transcription records in a series can be ob- 
tained from the committee, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York, by ministerial associa- 
tions or councils of churches desiring to 
sponsor the program locally. Cost is $35 
for the transcription, plus cost of the Ad- 
venture Logs and whatever clerical help 
is needed. 
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THE New Cuurch HYMNAL 


Edited by 
H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 





A SUCCESS IN USE! 





SECOND PRESBYTERIAN, LOUISVILLE 


“Contains the good old hymns 
and tunes, also excellent new 
material.” Rev. Teunis E. 
Gouwens 


HEINZ MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

“After four years use, we can 
testify that the wide range of 
hymns makes it possible for 
our students, who represent all 
faiths, to worship together.” 
Rev. William R, Farmer 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE 
(CONGREGATIONAL) NEW YORK 

“A useful tool for the things 
that I am trying to do.” Rev. 
Allan Knight Chalmers 


FIRST CHURCH IN ALBANY 
(REFORMED) 

“We are delighted with the 
NEW CHURCH HYMNAL.” 
Rev. M. Stephen James 


CENTRAL FRIENDS, HIGH POINT, N. C. 
“No hymnal in my pastoral 
experience has been so well 
received.” Rev. Cecil B. Ha- 
warth 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, ALBANY 

“In my opinion the NEW 
CHURCH HYMNAL is su- 
perior to and more practical 
than any other recently pub- 
lished hymnal.” Russell Car- 
ter, Supervisor of Music 


FIRST COMMUNITY, COLUMBUS 
“Say this for me: Our people 
are unanimous in their enthu- 
siasm over the NEW 
CHURCH HYMNAL.” Rev. 
Roy A. Burkhart 


COLGATE, 

ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
“The best we have in Amer- 
ica.” Justine W. Nixon 


FIRST BAPTIST, MILWAUKEE 


“Our Committee were unani- 
mous in recommending the 
NEW CHURCH HYMNAL.” 
Rev. Clifford W, Hansen 


MARBLE COLLEGIATE, NEW YORK 
“The NEW CHURCH HYM- 
NAL is just the right book for 
our services of worship.” Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale 


FIRST CHRISTIAN, 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 

“I am glad to endorse the 
NEW CHURCH HYMNAL.” 
Paul A. Erickson, Choir Di- 
rector 


PIEDMONT COMMUNITY, CALIFORNIA 


“The unanimous choice after 
careful analyses of several 
leading hymnals.” Rev. Hol- 
land Y, Burr 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


“So markedly superior to any- 
thing we have heretofore used 
that we wonder how we got 
along without it.” John H. 
Frizzell 


Returnable copy for examination sent upon request 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Avenue - New York 10,N. Y. 
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Headquarters for 


CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 

m. PULPIT ROBES + HANGINGS 

bE STOLES « EMBROIDERIES 
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> Communion Sets> Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 
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A serviceable combination 
envelope holder that will 
harmonize with most church 
pews. Black and gold poly- 
chrome, takes 2%-inch en- 
velope. 


$20.00 PER HUNDRED 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


Dept. 408 — 1703 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 




























The Successful Way to 


RAISE MONEY 


for your Church, Sunday School or Society 
Easy to raise $25.00 to $100.00 with our “Sell on 
Sight" low priced plastic aprons, table cloths 
bowl cover sets and many other beautiful items. 


Write AT ONCE for FREE literature 


HUDSON PRODUCTS CORP., DEPT., G-72 
1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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The famous EASY-TO-READ 


Crystal Clear 


NATIONAL BIBLE 









No. 452. Leather, 


QUALITY limp, gold edges. 
MADE No. 453. Over- 
° lapping covers 
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January 13-15: Southeastern Regional 
Interchurch Convocation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Church leaders from ten southeastern 
states are expected to attend this meeting, 
sponsored by three major Protestant inter- 
denominational bodies: Federal Council 
of Churches, Home Missions Council of 
North America, and the International 
Council of Religious Education. 
January 25, Sunday: Young People’s 
Day. 

Set aside as a day to recognize the 
youth of the church, Young People’s Day 
this year will emphasize the basic need for 
a personal relationship to Christ. Youth 
Week, an annual all-Protestant youth ob- 
servance celebrated by over four million 
youth in the United States and Canada, 
begins on this day. 

Youth Week theme this year is the 
same as that of the recent Second World 
Conference of Christian Youth in Oslo, 
Norway—‘“Jesus Christ is Lord.” Closing 
Sunday will be Inter-denominational Day, 
with emphasis on the need for a great 
ecumenical church. 


February 6, Friday: Scout Week. 

This year marks the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of the introduction of the Boy 
Scout movement to the United States. 
This world-wide organization for boys was 
initiated in England in 1908 by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell. The spe- 
cial theme of Scout Week in 1948 is “The 
Scout Citizen at Work: In the Home, in 
the Community, in the Nation, in the 
World.” As in previous vears, the God and 
Country Award will be presented to Scouts 
who have performed an outstanding serv- 
ice for their country. 


February 8, Sunday: Lincoln Sunday; 
Race Relations Day. 

This interracial fellowship day features, 
in 1948, the fourth annual Adventure in 
Fellowship Contest. Cash awards and 
scholarships for summer conferences will 
go to the six youth groups which have car- 
ried out most successfully projects for 
building bridges of understanding between 
people of different races and creeds. Spon- 
sors are the Board of Christian Education 
and the National Council of Christians 
and Jews. 


February 8-14: Meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Representatives of forty Protestant de- 
nominations in the United States. Canada, 
and Mexico will attend this twenty-sixth 


Discus- 


annual meeting of the Council. 


sions will center around seventeen different 
sections in the field of religious education. 


February 11, Wednesday: Ash Wednes- 
day (Lent is 48 days to Easter). 


February 12, Thursday: Abraham Lin- 


coln’s Birthday. 


February 12-14: National Conference 
of Presbyterian Men. 

Laymen from all the Presbyteries will 
met in Chicago to organize a National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, the first 
organization of its kind in the history of 
the Presbyterian Church in this country 
(see page 12). 


February 14, Saturday: World Day of 
Prayer (see page 8). 


February 15, Sunday: Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. 

Students present at the World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway. 
last summer have written a call to wor- 
ship to be used by religious youth groups 
throughout the world. The Day of Prayer 
is sponsored by the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the United Student Christian 
Council, and others. 


February 22, Sunday: George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 


February 22-29: Brotherhood Week. 

This year the theme, “Brotherhood— 
Pattern for Peace,” was chosen by the 
sponsors, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. President Truman 
is honorary chairman, and Robert P. Pat- 
terson, former Secretary of War, is gen- 
eral chairman. The general secretary of 
the conference, Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, has selected leaders in education. 
religion, and other fields to head commit- 
tees to enlist support for Brotherhood 
Week. 





Puoto CReEpDiTS 


(From left to right: L, left; C, center; 
R, right; T, top; M, middic; B, bot- 
tom.) 

Page 3: Acme (R) 

Page 4: Arthur C. Allen; Acme 

Pages 6, 7: Edward Burks (FPG) (L) 


(R) 
Page 8: Culver Service 
Pages 9-10: Church World Service 
Page 1: CWS; France Presse; CWS 
Page 1 C. W. Kunkel 
Pages 16, 17: Frederick Thorne 
Page 18: U.S. Indian Service: Milton 


Snow (U.S. Indian Service) 

izes 19, 21: Religious News Service 
e 24: Guillumette 

e 25: Anthony Riccardi 

26: Underwood and Underwood 
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of annually for life, on the entire amount, an in- 
an 
te come between 214 and 7%.” 
n- 
of 
c- 
nm. 
it Ai 
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<q DETACH AND MAIL TO EITHER BOARD 
— | ABOVE FOR FREE BOOKLET PL. 
I 
I am thinking of placing $ ina 
Gift Annuity. 
l a 
My birth date is 
MONTH DAY YEAR 
The work of our Mission Boards includes What percent shall I receive? Do I also get Income 
. = ae Tax deductions? 
preaching, training of Christian workers, 
dispensaries and hospitals, elementary | Name 
schools, institutions of higher learning 
and church groups at home and abroad. | me 
| 
| City State 
' 


























THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
is YOUR Publishing House 


NE OF the most important behind-the-scenes activities of 

the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. is its own pub- 
lishing house, the Westminster Press. Operated by the Pub- 
lication Division of the Board of Christian Education, the 
Westminster Press is a vital part of the network of enterprises 
which work toward furthering the Church’s program in the 


world today. 


Making Religion Speak 
through Books 


It is the privilege of the Westminster Press to 
offer to the Christian world the finest in theo- 
logical writing. Its policy of publishing the works 
of able scholars and writers of many denomi- 
nations has produced religious books invaluable 
to the clergy and to laymen, resulting in an 
enrichment of Christian thought and literature. 
“The work of the Westminster Press should fill 
every Presbyterian with quiet satisfaction,’ com- 
ments Professor G. Ernest Wright of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, ‘‘for it has been publish- 
ing a larger number of significant religious 
books than any other press in the country.”’ 


Westminster Fiction 


The Westminster Press is also engaged in a 
publishing program of worthwhile adult fiction 
in which the same high standards set by its 
religious editorial policy are maintained. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Westminster fiction, writes of it in a recent 
issue Of CHRISTIAN HERALD, “The reading public 
in America is already in the debt of the West- 


minster Press."’ 


Literature for Youth 


Westminster books for boys and girls have 
earned a position of distinction and honor in 
schools and libraries all over the country. The 
Press is pledged to publish juvenile literature 
that matches the dignity and breathless imagina- 
tion of young people. And, ‘Westminster Press 
is rising to the high standards it has set for 
itself," says the CHICAGO TRIBUNE. Parents and 
teachers entrusted with the task of selecting 
reading material for children of all ages may 
choose with confidence from Westminster Litera- 
ture for Youth. 


Church and Sunday School 
Supplies 


Your Church's publishing house also produces a 
complete line of Church and Sunday School 
Supplies which are adaptable to the needs of 
all denominations. 


e The services performed by the Westminster 
Press are the contribution of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S. A., to the entire Christian 
Church. Your support of this publishing effort 
will help immeasurably in strengthening 
Christian thought throughout the world. 


Look for announcements of the Westminster Press in future issues of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


Its publications are available in Westminster Book Stores and 
most other book stores from coast to coast. 
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